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Professor of Education, Teachers College 


Y assignment is to describe the American elementary school 

for those from without our country; to explain as best I can 

what manner of school we have, its theory and practice, but most of 

all the manner and degree in which it answers to the needs of the 

American situation. Possibly the effort to tell others is at the same 
time the best way to bring the matter home to ourselves. 


I 


In the United States elementary education is the combination of 
several aspects indicative more or less of several origins which we 
may now consider in their historic order. First comes the “prepara- 
tory” aspect. It seems historically probable that the primary school 
(or elementary school) originated as merely preparatory to the older 
and more important secondary school (as witness even yet the 
Vorschule in Germany and the “preparatory school” in England). 
A few such schools are found in this country, but so few as to be 
quite unknown to most of our people. The preparatory aspect, how- 
ever, of the common elementary school is much in evidence, hurtfully 
so as will later appear. Next and more significant in the actual history 
of this country is the vocational aspect, coming down to us possibly 


2 An address given at Teachers College on October 24, 1928. This was one of-a series of lectures 
on American Education, sponsored by the International Institute of Teachers College. 
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from a sort of vocational school for boys called in colonial days 
“writing schools.” In these the future business men of lesser promise 
got their preparation. This vocational aspect still bulks large in the 
minds of “‘practical’’ people, some of whom speak at times as if this 
were the main if not the sole function of our elementary school. 
More significant possibly from the point of view of origins was the 
Protestant religious school of the “Reformation.” Its origin lay in 
the doctrine of ‘salvation by faith.” Since this was personal all must 
read the Bible in order to meet their personal religious duty. Being 
established for religious reasons one main duty of this Protestant 
parochial school was to prepare the children for the religious life of 
the church. It did this by a process we now depreciatingly call “‘in- 
doctrination,” being thus frankly propagandist of the tenets of the 
particular church. While the religious motive has now largely passed 
from the American elementary school, it was long potently present 
and an indirect effect is still with us. “Indoctrination” (in the bad 
sense) is still the only too common way of looking at the education 
of the young. As further discussion will show, some of our worst 
contemporary plagues spring from this conception and attitude. 
After the American Revolution was effected, a new motive came 
to be voiced for the school, namely, that it must help the new democ- 
racy train its citizens more adequately for the new duties and respon- 
sibilities incident to a government of the people. Jefferson, Madison, 
Rush, and Noah Webster were simply the outstanding ones to voice 
this idea. Theoretical acceptance of the idea was general. Many 
were the schemes proposed for the new education needed. As the 
older schools believed in religious indoctrination, so the new writers 
generally accepted a political indoctrination. Benjamin Rush, no 
unworthy man in his day, frankly avowed in his Thoughts upon the 
Mode of Education Proper to a Republic that ‘‘the principle of 
patriotism stands in need of the reinforcement of prejudice, and it is 
well known that our strongest prejudices in favor of our country are 
formed in the first one and twenty years of our lives.” Thus can the 
American Legion, the D. A. R., and the Ku Kluxers find, if they 
wish, historic support for their contemporary program of prejudice 
building. Possibly it is fairer to say that only slowly has general 
opinion come to see that education can and must rise above a mere 
giving of our prejudices to the young helplessly under our care. 
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The final stage to date in the evolution of our elementary school 
is the emerging from the foregoing of an institution trying to answer 
to the varied demands of our onrushing industrial civilization. In 
outward lines this school, as our generation has received it, was fixed 
in the third quarter of the nineteenth century. It was intended to 
meet for the majority the “practical’’ needs of the times and by an 
optimistic hopefulness was also to prepare for democratic citizenship 
in particular, and for the moral life in general. Professedly, it aimed 
at resourcefulness and self-direction. The methods it used, however, 
we now increasingly see were inadequate to any of these hopes. 
These methods were, essentially, assignment and “recitation,” drill 
and memorization. ‘Promotion’ from one “grade” to another was 
granted on the satisfactory completion of the subject matter set out 
for that grade. The textbook with its definite ‘‘lessons” became for 
us the reliance in a degree true of no other western country. By tra- 
dition the main duty of the teacher was to assign and “hear’’ these 
lessons in such way as to enforce their “learning” upon the pupils. 

It may be added that while in frontier days worthy citizens were 
frequently illiterate, at a later time social standing and general oppor- 
tunity came increasingly to demand at least the minimum of literacy 
furnished by these schools. While compulsory attendance laws have 
served to whip the minority into line, an increasing majority of the 
American people have of themselves long wished this schooling for 
their children. With the growing wealth of the last few decades 
reénforced by the influence of the war, the same motives of social 
standing and opportunity have extended to the years of adolescence. 
Elementary and secondary education are thus increasingly united in 
one conception. ‘The astonishing increase of interest in recent years 
in attendance upon our secondary school is sign and evidence of this 
motivation. It is almost correct to say that our secondary school is 
but the elementary school extended upward, using, it is true, institu- 
tional forms still reminiscent of their aristocratic origin. 


II 


With such a foundation for the American elementary school we 
may next ask about the respects in which it is characteristically demo- 
cratic. To see this adequately we must consider, as our people typi- 
cally do, the single system of public elementary and secondary schools. 
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Most obvious, perhaps, is the fact that elementary and secondary 
schools do in fact form one system. Both are under one support and 
control; both are free; both combine to form one continuous line of 
advance, open to all who may come and (typically) to boys and girls 
alike. For decades the elementary school has seen ahead of it the 
open door of the high school, inviting all who might care to enter. 
The Einheitschule so earnestly being sought in various European coun- 
tries has long been an established fact here. Increasingly do our 
children, irrespective of parental wealth or status, go from elemen- 
tary school to high school. 

Still more democratic is the control of American public education. 
The reference is to a democracy more inherent than mere govern- 
ment, however popular. The foreign visitor learns with varying sur- 
prise that our national government (except in minor matters) neither 
supports nor controls our public schools. His attention is usually 
directed to the several states and here, legally, at any rate, he will 
seemingly find both support and control. But a closer view shows 
that essential practice differs from overt legal theory. Not only do 
municipalities and other divisions within the state supply most of the 
support, but in practice they exercise more of the legal control than 
do the state departments. Each city is almost a law unto itself as 
to how it will manage its school system. The uniformities springing 
from such centralized control as is found in France, for example, are 
here conspicuous for their absence. 

But the denial of governmental control must be made still stronger. 
Neither national nor state nor local governmental machinery, nor 
enactment from any or all sources soever is the main source of educa- 
tion in this country. Governmental machinery exists competent in 
law to exercise complete control, but the actual control is otherwise. 

Where then is control located? The answer seems clear. It is 
essentially in voluntary effort. To such effort, leadership cer- 
tainly distinctly belongs. Voluntary organizations (teachers asso- 
ciations, research organizations, endowed foundations, and the like), 
private experimental schools of all grades, privately endowed uni- 
versities, individual or group enterprise within state-supported institu- 
tions (but even here originated rather by personal initiative than by 
enactment of any sort), the writings of personal leaders—it is from 
such sources as these that suggestions for advance come and are 
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spread throughout the country. On the whole and in the long run 
these agencies are far and away more powerful both in originating 
advances and in bringing uniformities than are legal enactments of 
any or all of the governmental agencies. The latter following the 
lead of the former do, it is true, spread the uniformities especially 
into otherwise isolated corners, but it is to voluntary effort that the 
American system owes its existing distinctive features whether of 
form or content or spirit. 

If it be granted that democracy is to be counted as present in the 
degree that there is actual spread of new controlling ideas on the 
impelling power of their sensed merit rather than on any external 
force, legal or otherwise, exerted in their behalf, then it seems but 
fair to claim that the actual control of education in this country is 
democratic in a degree hardly, if at all, to be found elsewhere. 
Speaking as one who lives in the system I think we who teach in the 
higher institutions may enjoy a sense of plasticity to thought as we 
face our classes probably greater than that enjoyed by our col- 
leagues in other lands. For myself, I always feel if I can make a 
really good case for any proposal of change which we may discuss 
in one of my classes that the proposal will be accepted by some of the 
more alert and be given a trial on its merits and that as it there suc- 
ceeds it will spread thence on its observed merits. As obstacles to 
the spread of new ideas there are to be found, of course, the world 
over, both the inertia of entrenched habitual ideas and the existing 
governmental regulations. Both of these we have here, varying in 
strength from place to place, but the net result I believe is a fairer 
chance here than elsewhere for the spread of an idea on its merits. 
In this and in the other ways named is the democratic spirit manifest 
in the American elementary school. 


III 


But this address is by no means intended to be a eulogy of what is. 
Rather is criticism the proper order, criticism without partiality, a 
criticism that seeks to improve whatever is, whether here or abroad. 

Let us then recall the initial aim to inquire as to the manner and 
degree in which our elementary school answers to the needs of our 
American situation. How we are just now changing from an old and 
now inadequate school theory and practice to a more’adequate type 
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of schooling will prove a long story. I can only hope that the account 
may not be found too local or too wearying. 

That a very large part of necessary education does and will go on 
independently of schools need not be doubted. In a true sense this 
fact of education inherent in life must form the basis for the school 
which then must find its justification in caring for those parts and 
aspects of education that would otherwise suffer. This evident fact 
of out-of-school education is, however, liable to misapprehension, par- 
ticularly at a time when civilization is rapidly undergoing change. 
With the situation so changing there must come a correlative change 
in the school’s share in the educative process. This change we now 
see in progress in the American elementary school. 

Until recently, as history goes, the school task for the mass—so 
it was judged—could properly be limited to a certain small content 
of book knowledges and skills, all the rest of education being left 
to the informal and incidental education of life itself. The school 
was thus conceived as but supplementary to the more important inci- 
dental education of life. Out of this situation there naturally grew 
up for the school a correlative educational theory, one which has 
proved in fact more virile than might have been expected. This 
theory, in keeping with dominant ideas of the time, accepted as its 
controlling aim the preparation of the child for later adult life and 
consequently (being merely supplementary) fixed as its ideal of 
school procedure the acquisition for later use of such book facts and 
skills as the adult would presumably need. Incidentally there would 
be implanted the accepted group attitudes literally as prejudices. 
This theory assumed without question, on the basis of contemporary 
thought, that a fixed and known adult life confronted the pupils, that 
a correlative content was known of appropriate thought and behavior 
to be “‘taught”’ to the pupils, and that virtue on the pupils’ part meant 
a “docile’’ acceptance of this content. Learning was thus largely 
memorization as teaching was indoctrination. ‘Textbooks embodied 
this subject-matter. The “lessons” were the successive parts of the 
content as “assigned”’ daily for “‘learning.’’ Success was “getting” 
the lessons so that they might be “recited” to the satisfaction of the 
teacher. Each grade had its annual (or semi-annual) quota of con- 
tent with promotion following its successful acquisition. Thus arose 
the hitherto traditional theory of the American elementary school. 
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The instructive part of this recital is that while the theory as here 
set out was rather assumed than stated, it none the less served to mold 
to itself the form and spirit of the American school system then in 
process of formation. So that now every part of both thought and 
machinery sides of the traditional school system embodies and exem- 
plifies this traditional theory and outlook. Part hangs by part in 
astonishing consistency. The thought terms,—study, learn, teach, 
subject-matter, curriculum—all get their hitherto dominant definitions 
from this traditional outlook. In like degree do habitual school pro- 
cedures and administrative functions exemplify the same theory and 
outlook as is evident in the traditional methods of recitation, the kind 
of textbooks, the teaching, the single desks screwed down in lines, 
the promotion schemes, the training given to teachers, supervision of 
teaching, administrative control of curriculum and of teaching process 
—all are cut from the same cloth and have the same pattern. And 
back of it all is a philosophy of conservatism (often unconscious) 
that would exactly fit the child to the fixed and known social scheme 
of the status quo. 

But more than this and worse for the immediate school future in 
this country is a new lease on life recently given to this otherwise 
departing theory and outlook. It is well known that within this 
generation the university study of education has gone ahead in this 
country as never before. Three especial lines of advance concern us 
here. One is in the study of the educative process and the wider part 
it can and should play in promoting the life process. Another is in 
the administrative handling of schools and school systems, including 
especially the collection, criticism, and selection of experience in this 
field. The third is the even more brilliant work done in the “scien- 
tific’ study of education with its greatest apparent success in tests and 
measures, the testing of intelligence and the measuring of learning 
achievement. The first line of advance, while so great as to be revo- 
lutionary, is more continuous with the past than are the two last 
named. As matters of overt study these two latter lines are strik- 
ing instances of pioneering. Nothing then could be more natural 
than that the pioneer workers in these fields should give dominant 
and all but exclusive attention to the creative work in which they are 
engaged. They would thus in their absorption assume—almost in- 
evitably—the theories of education in dominant vogue at the time 
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they began and build thereon the procedures they were devising. It 
also by coincidence happens that these older traditionally entrenched 
views of the educative process are easier both to administer and to 
test on the new bases than are the newer alternative views of the 
educative process which meanwhile have been taking shape. The 
result, as I see it, is that the workers in these departments (without 
exactly knowing why) generally become partisan advocates of the 
older views and practice of the educative process. To the motivation 
of inertia there is thus added what seems in effect to be the motivation 
of a vested interest. So that to many administrators and to most 
testing specialists the older and now inadequate conceptions of cur- 
riculum, educational objectives, and the like, seem so necessary to 
their chosen techniques as to bias them against any other way of 
thinking. 


IV 


The advance in educational theory struggling now to embody itself 
in American educational practice faces thus a formidable combination 
of obstacles. Parents brought up in the old way, school practices 
(textbooks, assignments, examinations, promotion schemes, etc.) 
which originated to serve the older view and have now become en- 
trenched in custom and prejudice, and finally the acclaimed “modern 
and scientific’ practice of testing—all unite in giving a new hold 
on life to theories and practices which, it appears, could not survive 
if left to their merits. Conservative tradition is difficult enough to 
combat anywhere at any time, but when as now in America it has 
“science” to support it and “economy” to favor it, the outlook would 
be dark indeed if there were not strong considerations on the other 
side. 

The strong support on the other side is the factor of change, pres- 
ent to-day in this country as never anywhere before. Change works 
essentially to undermine the traditional position. The logical and 
psychological support for the older educational view depends on an 
unchanging situation. As we saw earlier, the older view assumes— 
and it must so assume—that we know the situation which will con- 
front these children as adults and that we know and have in hand 
what they will need to know and have. Underlying these assumptions 
is the even more fundamental one of a static world view. Logically 
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and psychologically this older position thinks in terms and conceptions 
that grew up when change could be ignored, thinks in fact in terms 
and conceptions that were actually devised to prevent change and to 
sustain instead vested interests in a feudal social system and in an 
unchanging religious creed. 

On this older outlook society in the person of its leaders possessed 
knowledge which was claimed to be authoritatively fixed and eternal 
(“the eternal verities,” it was often called). The school’s main task 
was to give this knowledge to the young. On their part, it was their 
chief duty to “learn” (to accept and fix in mind and heart) what was 
thus authoritatively “taught.” To “learn” meant thus primarily to 
fix in habit (a definition even now assumed in most of our current 
educational psychology, and this to the exclusion of the creative aspect 
of learning, ability for which is conveniently denied to ordinary mor- 
tals by the supposed results of mental testing). “Study” is on this 
point of view taken to refer to acquiring an assignment.” Examina- 
tions test whether the authoritative “subject-matter” has been thus 
“learned.” ‘Minimum essentials,” often “scientifically” fixed, are 
the least the school can supposedly afford to require. The reader is 
asked to note that all these conceptions in strictness imply a static 
basis of thought and outlook. 

In the pre-industrial era of this country this static outlook largely 
sufficed; as well it might under conditions when most people got at 
home and in community so large a proportion of their needed adapta- 
tion to life that for them the school was hardly needed and could 
in any event be frankly supplementary and thus exclusively bookish. 
But now, in this country, as perhaps nowhere else, does industrializa- 
tion change all this. The home has yielded one by one its economic 
and industrial processes to the factory, and so has lost much of its 
close contacts and many if not most of its educational possibilities. 
The community has become larger and infinitely more complex and 
so far more difficult to compass educationally. Immigration besides 
has brought here a larger volume of more diverse nationalities than 
has ever before been brought together into an equal area in like 
time. Socialization becomes thus necessary in a new sense and degree 
(“Americanization” is only too often a grim travesty upon what is 
needed). Mass production with its mingled good and evil, greater 


* The mingling of new science and old tradition is beautifully illustrated in a very recent definition : 
“Study is a series of activities which are responses to a situation created by an assignment.” 
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wealth, greater leisure, serious monotony—all these create for edu- 
cation indeed a new task. And as if the situation were not already 
sufficiently difficult, there comes amid and through it all the perma- 
nent factor of rapid pervasive change, change promising indeed to 
become even more rapid and more pervasive. 

Change has in this way become apparently the dominating char- 
acteristic of our American civilization. Almost nothing lies beyond 
its influence either in outward scope or in inner reach. And the 
school must in some fashion adapt itself to all these demands. Most 
obviously, the three R’s no longer suffice (tradition and willing ex- 
ploitation to the contrary notwithstanding). Nor will mere facts 
and skills, however multiplied, suffice to carry the load. What home 
and community have ceased to do for the child, the school must now 
undertake. Habits, attitudes, and appreciations, these to be hence- 
forth adequate must come in great measure from the school. In such 
ways does the school change its function. No longer merely supple- 
mentary, it must now contemplate as never before the whole of child 
life. And what kind of life are we to seek? The new wealth and 
the new leisure, catered to by selfish commercialized amusements, 
threaten to reduce American life to a regrettably low basis. ( Finer 
things must have a fairer chance or our civilization is lowered. 

But more fundamental yet must be our thinking. If change has 
come to be a permanent and pervasive aspect of life, the old static 
world view can but lead us astray. We must see things as they are, in 
terms of change. On no other basis can we so shape events as to save 
and attain desirable values. 

Changing life becomes thus inherently an adventure into the un- 
known. Education must recognize this and shape itself accordingly. 
In particular the “preparation”’ theory as hitherto held proves inade- 
quate. We do not know the problems our children will face, still less 
do we know the answers to their problems. Instead of preparing 
them for a situation pretendedly known in advance, we must prepare 
them to take care of themselves in an unknown and changing future. 
The terms “study” and “learn’’ must then stress that other neglected 
component, the creative aspect. In a truer psychology, any instance 
of learning from the amebe onwards has always included two as- 
pects, the creative (contriving a new response or joining an old one in 
a new way) and the fixing in habit. Creating and fixing go always 
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together. In the new and changing world we need to make conscious 
use of both aspects. It is too late to deny this creative aspect to the 
common run of mankind. It was a settled fact eons ago before man 
was man and has always been found wherever learning appears. 


Vv 


Two new ways of thinking, so it would appear, must then combine 
to give us the conception of the educative process needed to cope 
with the confronting situation. One is the creative aspect of learn- 
ing, hitherto ignored in the common theory and practice; the other 
is a process of continuous growing, preparation for the future by 
growing best now and continuously henceforth. On this basis, as I 
see it, we must re-define study, as in fact it is, as an adventure into the 
unknown, the effort to meet a novel situation. That some things 
have been long known as valuable to be learned may seem to oppose 
this conception, but things old to us elders may be—at the first must 
be—new to our children. Degrees of creation, yes, but always the 
creative aspect. And always the lesser creative instances are in- 
cluded in the more creative ventures. “Study” and “learn” are thus 
personally active processes and are best located in the life process itself. 
So located, each thing learned will be learned in its meaningful con- 
nections. Cntelligence is the disposition and ability to use existing 
meanings to get and use more and better meanings.) Such study and 
such learning facing life’s unknowns promise accordingly more avail- 
able intelligence. And the process is continuous, always to be held to 
the highest that we can help it to be. Nor need we fear for drill. 
When this comes after the need is seen, we can both retain meaning 
and acquire skill. Drill and memorization, however, apart from seen 
and felt connection, threatens to become a meaningless response to a 
meaningless situation, a slave’s preparation for a fixed and underlying 
position, not a free man’s preparation for the intelligent control of a 
changing world. 

Such a conception of education is not an empty dream nor an idle 
hope. Already beginning education in all our better schools is largely 
committed to it. And the general change in the whole elementary 
school within fifteen years is great and far-reaching. Unfortunately 
tradition still holds us back and “‘testing” slows up the process. Rare 
is the “‘scientific’’ testing that does not hold thought to static terms 
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and fix attention on static outcomes. There are, moreover, many 
things which admittedly cannot be taught on a storage theory of 
preparation. Morals, for example, can only be taught on the basis of 
the highest attainable living at each successive stage. And morals 
cannot be taught on an assignment basis. A child weak on the prac- 
tical distinctions between meum and tuum cannot be assigned a half 
hour’s practice drill after school. Honesty comes not so. It must 
be lived in a situation which of itself calls out the trait, gives it prac- 
tice, and then by some sufficient satisfaction fixes the response in 
character. So in general all the finer character traits—ideals, atti- 
tudes, appreciations, correlative habits—can be acquired only in life 
situations where they will find their natural habitat. This single line 
of thought would of itself suffice to change the school. In these and 
other ways the American elementary school is in fact changing more 
and more to agree with the theory here promulgated. Each decade 
shows now a decided change, coming most from two diverse sources, 
from those in our universities who study and teach an untrammeled 
theory and from teachers in our schools in first-hand contact with 
the young. 

And there are various supports to the changes here indicated. Our 
best accepted psychology of learning which in addition to exercise 
stresses also readiness and effect is therein a distinct aid. Increas- 
ingly do we see that the attitude of the learner is an essential factor, 
necessary for best learning of all kinds, while essential for those finer 
types of learning that come only as attendants. So we are now stress- 
ing as never before the factor of pupil purposing, pupil enterprises 
for which there is in fact an accepted pupil responsibility. For such a 
procedure we need freedom, as much as the child can and does use 
wisely. And the test here as always on the dynamic basis is the 
growing, whether there is taking place such growing as promises the 
most for continued growing, both in the pupil himself and in others 
whom he influences. Such a regime of purposeful pupil enterprises 
promises best to build the resourcefulness and the faith needed to 
cope with a changing world. 

A further support is found in the newer study of behavior prob- 
lems. It is the whole child that we must consider. The integrated 
personality must be our aim. While there will always be special cases 
requiring special consideration it seems probable that the unification 
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of the self in and through thoughtful purposing is the most reliable 
general basis yet found for the integration of personality. Purpose- 
ful living and growing promise the best general way for avoiding 
“behavior maladjustments.” 

And now comes a new kind of support for the conception of educa- 
tion as continuous growing. A popular unscrutinized opinion had 
held that childhood is the best if not the only time for learning. The 
preparation theory of education seemed on such a basis necessitated. 
My honored colleague, Professor Thorndike, has concluded from 
an extended research that the outlook for adult learning is far more 
hopeful than had been generally supposed. It appears that the ability 
to learn increases steadily up to about 22 years of age, stays at the 
height for about five years, then descends slowly at a rate of about 
I per cent a year. On this basis a man of 37 can learn as easily as his 
son of 20, while one of 60 is in ability to learn the equal of his son 
of 14. These figures refer to bare psychological ability. When we 
grant to the elder his wider knowledge and his often clearer motives, 
the possibility in his case is by so much the greater. 

The result of this is to make the outlook for actual adult learning 
in general far more hopeful. The main thing with him (as with his 
child) is that he should wish it. Many of us then look forward to 
seeing a very great increase in education for grown-ups. This will 
lie usually—and wisely—along lines that otherwise appeal to them. 
The young mother, the alert farmer, the interested business man, the 
responsible-minded citizen, the country minister—every one—should 
have the opportunity to study under competent guidance any worthy 
subject of concern. The varied existing separate forms of adult 
education, women’s clubs, political study clubs, forums, extension 
work, child-study associations—all must be somehow comprehended 
in more codrdinated endeavor. If this be done, we can then openly 
renounce the fiction (for such it has been) that childhood and youth 
can prepare (in any effective anticipatory way) for adulthood. Adult- 
hood must stand on its own feet. To the school this will come as a 
great relief. It can then concentrate on its own work at enriching life 
for childhood and youth. Such a giving up of the old pretense will, 
I dare prophesy, result in actual increase of preparation, and this 
better preparation will come not at the cost of childhood or youth 
but rather through their enrichment. 
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VI 


A summary of the ground covered is perhaps necessary to make 
clear the relations which the separated parts of this paper bear to 
each other and to the whole discussion. 

The American elementary school owes its origin to several sources, 
of which we may name the need to prepare for ordinary business and 
practical matters (hence the three R’s, originally and essentially a 
vocational aim), the wish to maintain the approved social and moral 
attitudes (the survival along with its indoctrination of the earlier 
Reformation religious aim), the need for democratic citizenship 
(originating with the new political demands of the American Revolu- 
tion), and the individualistic family desire for advance in the scale of 
social acceptability. If these be accepted as the conditions under 
which our elementary school originated, it is easily seen that these 
aims all combined would still leave an institution essentially supple- 
mentary to the larger and more essential education originally sup- 
plied by home and community life. But following the industrializa- 
tion of our civilization it is easy to see that family and community life 
no longer fill their older educational functions. Moreover, change 
has become an abiding and pervasive factor in social life. Under such 
circumstances the present great duty of the American elementary 
school is to face squarely the demands of the new and changing 
situation. 

In the development of the American elementary school the impress 
of the general democratic environment on the school system has 
been evident. Elementary and secondary schools form for us one in- 
clusive system. This system is free throughout, with the secondary 
school standing clearly as the natural and expected continuation of 
the elementary school, its doors open to all who can in any reasonable 
degree profit by its varied offerings. Private and parochial schools 
are freely permitted and in many sections abound, but taking the 
country as a whole the public school system is counted to be the 
American system and all other schools (on the elementary and sec- 
ondary level) tend to be felt as in some measure out of step with 
the American attitude. Possibly the most significantly democratic 
characteristic is to be found in the large degree in which ideas for 
improvement pass freely from any source of origin through active 
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selective criticism and preliminary practice to our varied govern- 
mental machinery and thence into wider school practice. In this way 
it is not governmental decree, however popular, but the easy spread 
of ideas on their merits that gives to American education its clearest 
claim to democratic control. 

As the present great duty of our elementary school is to face ade- 
quately the new demands confronting it, so its present great task is 
to remake its theory and practice to fit these demands. The chief of 
these new demands as we saw is the factor of change, abiding and 
pervasive change, always confronting us with an unknown future. 
The older social theory, accepting a static world, in effect ignored 
change. For it education was essentially the transmission of a known 
and fixed content for a foreknown and afore-fixed adult life. This 
assumption of a static world and known content molded our tradi- 
tional educational theory in congenial conformity with itself. In this 
tradition, “teach’’ has meant to set out (“‘assign’’) this known con- 
tent for acquisition and to secure its “learning”; “learn” has meant 
to acquire (largely by drill or rote memorization as befits a fixed 
content in a static world) the “subject-matter” so assigned; “study” 
has meant the efforts necessary for such learning; while “recitation” 
and examination have been the means for testing success at this learn- 
ing. All these essential school conceptions have thus come down to 
us based on the implicit assumption of a fixed and known content to 
fit the fixed and foreknown future of a static world. Nor was this 
all. The school conceptions based thus on a static world view in their 
turn molded into conformity with themselves the institutional pro- 
cedures and machinery necessary to carry out the conceptions in 
practice. Thus have been built our school grades, promotions, les- 
sons, recitation periods, marks, textbooks, straight lines of desks, 
curriculum, course of study—all inherently based on the theory of a 
static civilization with its fixed foreknown future. That the holders 
of the theory have not been consistent is of course true; they couldn't 
be. The world would change, but the theory has been there all the 
time with its blighting commitment to a static world which no longer 
exists. 

As facing this situation of the traditional school theory with its 
correlative school machinery based on a static world outlook, two 
tendencies exist in the present whose mutual interaction determine the 
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present school situation. One tendency is the willingness consciously 
to face the fact that the present theory and correlative administrative 
machinery is inadequate to meet the changed and changing times. 
Those who share in this tendency are trying to change the school to 
meet the new situation. The other tendency is a most curious phe- 
nomenon. Highly capable men possessed of our greatest scientific 
attainments have devised ingenious techniques for measuring and 
administering education. But being absorbed in their new advances 
they have by a natural exclusive attention to the traditional theory of 
education (the one best known to them) made it the object and basis 
of their new techniques. Under such circumstances the very success 
of their devices has given many of these men a biasing interest in the 
old theory. In effect these have a vested interest which biases their 
outlook. 

We have in America then the regrettable situation of advancing 
educational thought at variance with itself. The dominant phi- 
losophy of education is opposed by the dominant scientific practice. 
The outcome of this controversy will determine the future develop- 


ment of American education, secondary and higher as well as ele- 
mentary. 








IDEAS ON RIGHT AND WRONG AMONG 
TEACHERS AND CHILDREN 


By VERNON JONES 


Associate Professor, Clark University and Associate in Education, Teachers College 


N THE literature advocating character education in the schools it 
seems to be assumed that children of all ages need guidance, and 
that teachers, if they desire to do so, can give correct guidance. Be- 
fore teaching a spelling lesson the modern teacher makes sure of two 
things: first, she discovers what words the children spell incorrectly; 
and, second, she makes sure of the acceptable spellings for the words. 
But at these two crucial points the teacher is at a disadvantage in the 
field of character education. Little experimentation has been con- 
ducted to find out what ideas concerning right and wrong are held 
by children at different age or grade levels. An equally small amount 
has been done to discover what solutions to specific situations are 
held to be right by teachers. And, of course, lacking these facts, 
differences and similarities between the ideas of children and teachers 
could not be made. The purpose of this article is to present some 
facts on these questions. It will be obvious to the reader that a dis- 
tinction is being made here between what a person thinks is right or 
wrong in a situation, and what he would actually do. This article 
deals only with the former, the examinees merely designating whether 
they considered a given solution right or wrong in a given situation. 


I. THE PROCEDURE 


The plan was to prepare for a given range of school grades as 
many situations as could be responded to conveniently in one sitting. 
The seventh and eighth grades were chosen as the level to be experi- 
mented with. Sixteen situations involving moral choices were de- 
scribed, and four solutions or responses were given to each situation. 
These situations and responses were printed in the form of a test 
and given to 177 children, 81 of whom were in the seventh grade, and 
96 in the eighth. The average age of the group was 13.53 years 
($.D.= 1.20). Each examinee was asked to mark each response as 
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“right,” “wrong,” or “excusable.” The same test was submitted to 
several groups of teachers and a few prospective teachers for their 
judgments. Results were obtained from 159 adults, ranging in age 
from 20 to 57 years. The seriousness with which the children worked 
on the test, and the general condition of the papers led the writer to 
believe that they marked the answers to the best of their abilities. 
They knew that their papers would not be scored by their teachers, 
and that their responses would not in any way affect their grades. 
They knew also that the papers would be taken away by the experi- 
menter and would not be subject to examination by parents or class- 
mates. The adults, also, took the test seriously so far as could be 
determined. In order that there might be as much freedom and 
frankness in answering as possible, they were asked not to sign their 
papers. So far as is known there was no selection of individuals who 
were specially favorable to or antagonistic toward the introduction of 
character education into the schools. The eighth grade children who 
marked the answers represent all the pupils of that grade who were 
present in three different town schools, and the seventh grade sampling 
represents all the pupils of that grade who were present in two town 
schools. The adults were students in the writer’s classes in educational 
psychology and measurement. 


II. THE TEST 


Since all the findings in this study depend upon, and have meaning 
in terms of the test, it will be necessary to reproduce it here. It will 
be possible to give, along with the test, the percentage of children and 
adults marking each response as “right,” “‘excusable,”’ or “wrong.” 
This will enable the reader to find the consensus of adult opinion and 
of the children’s opinion on each of the situations. The test and the 
directions are being reproduced just as they were presented to the 
children and the adults, except that the space devoted to the percent- 
ages. was occupied by the letters R, E, W, as is represented in the 
directions. In addition to the printed directions the adults were given 
the information that the test was specially devised for thirteen- and 
fourteen-year-old children, but that the codperation of the adults was 
asked in marking it in order that a scoring key might be provided. 
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TEST OF ETHICAL CHOICES 
a er hea Cree UEP cde sche 


Your Age 


D1REcTIONS 
: (To be read by pupils silently as the teacher reads orally.) 

This test consists of many situations where you must make choices. If a person 
acting according to a statement would be doing right, put a circle around the R 
in front of that statement. If his actions would be excusable, put a circle around E. 
If his actions would be wrong, put a circle around W. In each statement be sure 
to place a circle around either R, or E, or W, but do not draw a circle around more 
than one. 

Of the 4 statements following each situation one must be marked R. If none 
of the four seem right, mark the best one as R. Each of the other three statements 
may be marked R, or E, or W.! You will have enough time to finish, but work 


rapidly. Unless the age of the boy or girl in a situation is given, assume that he 
or she is of your age. 


SaMPLE: If a boy saw some one sick on a lonely street or road, he should: 


(R) E WwW (1) Go and offer to help the person. 


R E (W) (2) Pay no attention to the person. 
R E (W) (3) Make fun of him or her. 
(R) E W (4) Go after a doctor immediately. 





Aputts | CHILDREN 





WIR|E|W I. Suppose a boy or girl borrowed something valuable 
from a person and while the article was in his or her posses- 
%1%\%\%) sion, it was broken or ruined. What would be the best 
__|__| thing for him or her to do? 








©} 31971 O| 3197 (1) Say nothing about it, since it was ruined by accident. 





49144! 7177|21| 2 (2) Go and explain how it was ruined, and explain how 
sorry he or she is. 

95| 3| 2171|29] © (3) Explain how the article was ruined, and offer to do 
—|— some work or perform some service to pay for the 























loss. 

















1 The direction that at least one of the four responses to a situation must be marked R served 
to force any individual who was inclined to mark as E everything above W to make finer dis- 
tinctions at the upper end. It will not affect the comparison between the judgments of the adults 
and the children, ause the same directions were given to both. It will affect the interpreta- 
tion of the absolute percentage of R's and E’s and possibly W's in any situation—if there were 
any—where no response is considered as right. 
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TEST OF ETHICAL CHOICES 
(Continued) 


(4) Say nothing about it until he or she has gone to work 
several years later and has saved up enough 
money to pay the damages. 

II. Let us suppose that a certain child was old enough to 
go to work and that his family was in bad circumstances 
and needed some help from him. Suppose that he had 
looked for a job but could not find anything that suited 
him exactly, what should he do? 

(1) Take the best job he could get and work hard so as 
to earn a promotion and an increase in salary 
if possible. 

(2) Take the best job he could get, but do just as much 
as the employer paid him to do and no more. 

(3) Go home and wait until something desirable came 
to his attention. 

(4) Beg some wealthy person to give him and his family 
some money. 

III. Grown people talk a great deal about the impor- 
tance of boys and girls being neat in their dress and careful 
in their manners. Mark the following reasons as Right, 
Excusable, or Wrong. 

(1) One should be neat and have good manners in order 

to please his parents and teachers. 

(2) Neatness and carefulness in manners are not espe- 
cially important because what a boy or girl does 
and what his or her parents do are the things 
that really count. 

(3) To be neat in dress and careful in manners causes 
one’s friends to think him conceited, or makes 
them think that he considers himself too good to 
associate with them. 

(4) By being neat and careful in manners one shows 
that he respects himself, and that he does not 
wish to offend his friends by untidiness and 
coarseness. 
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Aputts | CHILDREN 
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TEST OF ETHICAL CHOICES 
(Continued) 


_IV. When a boy or girl is employed to work for some 
one, he should: 
(1) Think about the money he is getting and do just the 
amount of work that he is paid for. 
(2) Do the work to the best of his ability. 


(3) ‘‘Get by” with as little work as possible. 


(4) Work harder when the boss is present than at any 
other time so as to get a promotion. 

V. How much should boys or girls who are living in 

comfortable circumstances give away to others? 

(1) If they give parties and gifts to their personal 
friends, they are giving away all that they should 
give. 

(2) They should give something to help the poor and 
the unfortunate. 

(3) They should save all their money, and should not 
spend any on friends or give away any to those 
in need. 

(4) They should give all they have to the poor. 


VI. Suppose a boy or girl was asked by the teacher to 
tell some facts about some misbehavior that went on in 
the classroom during her absence. When should this 
boy or girl get around telling anything truthfully by 
making up a story to suit himself or herself and pre- 
tending that it is true? 

(1) He or she would always be justified in making up a 

story in this manner. 

(2) He or she would never be justified in making up a 

story in this manner. 

(3) Depends on whether or not the telling of the truth 

would get some friend into trouble. 

(4) Depends on whether or not the telling of the truth 

would get himself or herself into trouble. 
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Aputts | CHILDREN 
TEST OF ETHICAL CHOICES 

R}E|WIR/IE|W (Continued) 

%|%o\%oi% | %\% 

VII. If you and a friend or relative of yours are 
responsible for a certain piece of work, what should be 

—|— your attitude? 

11/38) 51)15| 24] 61 (1) Be sure that you are not imposed upon and have 

—T— to do more than your share. 

5136159414] 19| 67 (2) Tell your partner right at the beginning that you 

—— are not going to do more than he does. 

89]}10| r]92] 7] 1 (3) Be sure to do at least your part. 

30] 28 | 42 | 43 | 27] 30 (4) Do it all if your partner is lazy and shoves all the 
work off on you. 

VIII. When should a boy or girl do what he or she is 
told to do? 

47135 | 18] 48 | 23 | 29 (1) When he or she thinks that the order or the advice 

— |—| —]—-|] —] — is wise, and really wants to follow it. 

95] 5| O174]11/] 15 (2) When the advice or order is given by some one who 
is wiser or more experienced than the child, and 
who is looking after his or her welfare. 

I} 0/99] 201] 13 | 67 (3) Never, because one should have a mind of his own. 
2114|84}14/)15]71 (4) Whenever the person is quite sure that he will be 
—|— caught if he is disobedient. 

IX. Suppose a young person was with a group of 
people whom he did not know very well, and they planned 
to do something which he did not believe was right. 
What would be the best thing for him to do? 

g2| 8] of 75}13 | 12 (1) Excuse himself and leave the group. 

.4125|71)}24|25151 (2) Tell them what he thinks and try to convince 
them that they should not do it, but if he can’t 

—}|— — convince them, do as they do. 
2/15 |83}18| 10] 72 (3) Go ahead and be a good sport and do as they do. 
1] 8i9or1} 9]15176 (4) Tell them that he is sick and has to go home. 
Then go and tell on them. 
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TEST OF ETHICAL CHOICES 
(Continued) 


X. If you had an idea which you thought you could 
work out into something important, but practically 
everybody laughed at your idea, what would you do? 

(1) Give up the idea. 


(2) Work at it regardless of whether I made any 
progress or not, so that others could not tease 
me for giving it up. 

(3) Work at it for a reasonable time, and if no progress 
was made give it up. 

(4) Argue with the people who laughed at my idea, and 
tell them that almost all new inventions were 
laughed at when they were in their first stages. 

XI. If a child is weak and timid, some children like to 
tease and impose on him or her. 

(1) Are children who tease or impose on such a child 
doing right, or are they doing wrong, or are 
they excusable? 

(2) If they tease and impose on him or her they are 
doing right because it causes the child to become 
strong and cures timidity. 

(3) To tease and impose on the child is all right 
because the children get a lot of fun out of it. 

(4) It is all right to tease and impose on such children 
because if they are so weak and timid as to let 
other children do it, they are cowards and 
should be teased. 

XII. Suppose a child was called in as a witness to tell 
about some misbehavior that he had seen. When would 
it be right for him to tell part of the story truthfully, 
but say nothing about parts which he does not wish to 
tell, and pretend that he has told all that he knows? 

(1) He would always be justified in leaving out parts 

and pretending that he had told all. 

(2) He would never be justified in leaving out parts 
and pretending that he had told all. 
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TEST OF ETHICAL CHOICES 
(Continued) 


(3) Depends on whether or not the telling of more 

would get some friend into trouble. 

(4) Depends on whether or not the telling of more 

would get himself into trouble. 

XIII. If a child were weak and timid and found 
that other children imposed on him or her, what should 
he or she do? 

(1) Attempt to cure himself or herself of weakness and 

timidity by exercise and by associating with people. 

(2) Carry some article with which to defend himself or 

herself. 

(3) Go to parent or teacher or some other adult as 

soon as any one began to interfere with him or her. 

(4) Stay away from other children. 


XIV. You have often heard it said that all boys and 
girls should not be careless in discharging their duties. 
Why should one not be careless in doing his duty? 

(1) Because carelessness may injure him by causing 
him to lose his job or lose a friend, or get him 
into an accident. 

(2) Because his carelessness may injure other people as 

well as himself. 

(3) Because a careless boy or girl will likely grow up 

into a careless man or woman. 

(4) Because teachers and parents have said that every 

one should be careful to do his duty. 

XV. When is it right for the convenience or comfort 
of one person to be obtained at the risk of injuring or 
killing many other prople? 

(1) It depends on how important the occasion is to 

that one person. 

(2) It depends upon how famous and powerful that 

person is. 
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TEST OF ETHICAL CHOICES 
(Continued) 


(3) The comfort or convenience of one person should 
never be obtained at the risk of putting the lives 
of others in danger. 

(4) It is all right if the person is a friend of ours, and 
all the people who are in danger are persons 
whom we don’t know or dislike. 


XVI. Let us suppose the following: I was living near a 
railroad and at about nine o'clock one night I heard 
some boys over on the railroad track. I slipped quietly 
over near them without anybody knowing it and saw a 
group of five boys. Two of them were boys who were 
friends of mine. They were doing something to the 
track. In afew minutes they parted, each going in a differ- 
ent direction. I slipped back to my home quietly. 
About five minutes after I reached the house, I heard a 
terrifying noise. The passenger train had been wrecked 
at the very point where I saw the boys. 

My parents that night asked me if I knew anything 
about it. Next morning an officer of the law came to 
our house to ask each of us in the home if we could give any 
clue as to the cause of the accident. He asked me to tell 
everything I knew about the accident. 

Now there are four different ways in which I could tell 
about this accident. 

(1) Tell all about it as accurately as I can. 


(2) Not tell anything truthfully, but make up a story 
to suit myself, and pretend that it is true. 

(3) Tell part accurately, but say nothing about parts 
that I do not wish to tell, and pretend that I 
have told all I know. 

(4) State that I prefer not to tell what I know. 
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Ill. WHAT DOES THE TEST SHOW? 


After a few minutes’ study of the peculiarly varying percentages, 
one will very likely begin to sift the material for one or two central 
trends. He will probably hit upon two: first, the lack of unanimous 
agreement among both adults and children on such a large per cent of 
the test items; and, second, the wide disagreement in some situations 
and the close agreement in others between the children’s and the 
adults’ judgments. Each of these points will be discussed in some 
detail. 


IV. THE LACK OF AGREEMENT AMONG TEACHERS CONCERNING 
RIGHT AND WRONG 


In the growing demand for character guidance in the schools there 
is a danger that the assumption will be made that all teachers agree 
on what is right and what is wrong for children. This assumption 
may be made not only in schools where the method of guidance is 
chiefly verbal in nature, but also in classes where guidance is given 
through activities. The data which have been presented show a 
startling amount of disagreement among teachers concerning the 
rightness or wrongness of specific responses to everyday situations. 
Out of the 64 responses there were only 2 upon which there was 
perfect agreement among the adults. Of course it is likely that 
errors made by the examinees in recording their responses have con- 
tributed toward making this figure so very small. However, there 
were only 10 responses on which 97 per cent or more agreed on 
either R, E, or W, and only 15 items on which 95 per cent or more 
agreed. Another way of showing the same facts is to compare the 
percentage of teachers marking an item “wrong”’ with the percentage 
obtained by summing the percentages of “rights’’ and ‘“‘excusables.” 
The reason for combining these two is that “excusable” may be 
thought of as meaning “right’’ under certain circumstances. If this 
‘method is used, there are 20 situations where there is 95 per cent 
agreement or more on either W or R (including E). The standard 
deviation of the percentage of 95 equals 1.73.2, Therefore, for situa- 
tions where agreement is not more than 95 per cent the chances of 
getting unanimous agreement in another similar sampling is not more 


* The formula used was: S. D. r= B. See Holzinger, K. J., Statistical Methods for Stu- 
dents in Education, p. 248. Ginn and Co., 1928. 
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than 19 out of 10,000. It is interesting to note that in many of the 
situations both R and W received large votes. We find in 9 cases 
that 15 per cent or more have marked an item as “wrong,” whereas 
15 per cent or more have marked the same one as “right,” or vice 
versa. 

In order to investigate the constancy of the percentages for the 
adults, a comparison was made between the judgments of the first 
96 adults reporting and the judgments of the next 63. A total score 
for each item was arrived at by setting arbitrary values for R, E, and 
W. R received a score of 2, E was assigned 1, and W was assigned o. 
The percentage frequencies of R, E, and W for each item were mul- 
tiplied by their respective values. This of course yielded a score for 
each item based on the 96 adults and another score based on the 63. 
Now if there was not a high constancy in the way in which these two 
groups were marking these items, a given item might have a high 
score with one group of adults and a low one with the other. In 
other words there would be a low correlation between the total scores 
assigned to items by the two groups of adults. The correlation based 
on the 64 responses was .98 for the adults. The corresponding corre- 
lation between the scores assigned by one half of the children and the 
scores assigned by the other half was .96. These correlations show 
that the percentages are to a relatively high degree constant for the 
two different samplings in each group. 

The reliability of the test for the children was investigated by two 
methods. First, by correlating the total scores made on one-half of 
the test against the scores made on the other half, and applying the 
Brown-Spearman Prophecy Formula, a self-r of .77 was found for 
the test. The correlation was based on 100 cases. Second, by the 
re-test method a self-r of .78 was obtained. The interval between 
the first and second administrations of the test was seven weeks. The 
correlation was based on 24 cases, and was computed by the rank- 
difference method. In arriving at these total scores a key based on 
the judgments of 96 adults was used. 


V. THE JUDGMENTS OF CHILDREN AND ADULTS COMPARED 


It will be of interest to know on which items the votes of the chil- 
dren and adults are most similar, and on which items they are least 
similar. Since the items may be arranged in a scale from high to low 
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in this matter of similarity, it is, of course, necessary to make some 
arbitrary decision concerning the number of items to be mentioned. 
It was decided to select the 10 situations in which the judgments of 
the adults and children were most similar, and an equal number in 
which the judgments of the two groups were most dissimilar. In 
reporting the 10 situations where the votes of the adults and children 
were most similar, a distinction should be made between the 5 in 
which there was practically a unanimous vote in each group for either 
R, or E, or W, and the remaining 5 situations where there was much 
disagreement within each group. In each of the following situations 
of the test there was not only a high degree of agreement between 
the two groups but also an almost unanimous agreement within each 
group: I (1); II (1); 1V (2); V (2); XVI (2). In each of the 
following situations there was a high degree of similarity between 
the votes of the two groups, but within each group there was an 
absence of agreement of R, or E, or W; II (3); VI (2); VI (3); 
VII (3); XII (2). ” 
The greatest disagreement between the judgments of the children 
and the adults occurred in the follownig: III (1); V (4); VI (4); 
VIII (3); X (2); X (3); XUIT (4); XIV (4); XV (1); XV (3). 


VI. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE LACK OF AGREEMENT AMONG ADULTS 


The aim of this article has been accomplished in the presenting of 
the facts revealed by the test concerning: (1) the lack of agreement 
among teachers and among pupils about right and wrong; and (2) 
the points of greatest similarity and difference between children’s 
judgments and adults’ judgments. However, it may not be out of 
place here to make a brief comment on the import for character edu- 
cation of the lack of agreement among teachers on issues involving 
ethical choices. 

In view of the startling amount of disagreement concerning what 


‘ is right and what is wrong, one might ask how these teachers are to 


be expected to give guidance to children. One might argue that since 
teachers do not agree among themselves about what is right or wrong 
they should not attempt to give guidance in character. Of course 
if teachers could not agree on the correct spelling of words it would be 
impossible to teach spelling. This analogy was used at the beginning 
of the article to emphasize the importance of knowing what the pre- 
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vailing opinions of teachers are and of knowing how these opinions 
differ from those of children. However, the analogy should not be 
carried too far. The writer does not believe that the figure pre- 
sented here should be interpreted as meaning that teachers cannot 
give valuable guidance to children in moral choices. At the same 
time, the methods which teachers use in giving such guidance should 
receive careful attention. 

Teachers can guide children (1) by giving them solutions to prob- 
lems, or (2) by assisting them to master methods of reaching their 
own solutions. Much of the guidance given by teachers and parents 
will be given in situations involving less of conflict between ideals 
than the situations in the Test of Ethical Choices. In many simple 
issues faced by a child, a practically unanimous agreement among rep- 
resentative adults concerning the proper response will be likely. In 
such cases definite answers can be taught (either verbally or through 
activities). Much of the guidance with very young children will be 
of this type. But teachers may do more than this. As children be- 
come older an increasing per cent of their problems are complex ones, 
often involving the conflict of ideals. It is upon such problems that 
adults as well as children differ most widely. In such cases the duty 
of the teacher is not to hand down solutions or preachments, but to 
assist each child to discover the best methods of reaching his own 
solutions. One procedure which might be suggested for doing this 
would be the use of free discussions, between teachers and children 
and between children and children, of specific choices. Such discus- 
sions might be based on actual situations met by the children or on 
childhood situations described in biographies. 

The facts presented on the lack of agreement among teachers con- 
cerning solutions to moral questions do not mean that moral guidance 
should not be given, but rather that the preachment method of giving 
such guidance has distinct limitations, and in many cases is not jus- 


_ tified. 
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CHILD-CENTERED SCHOOLS 


By DAVID SNEDDEN 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


I, VERBS OF TEACHING GOVERN TWO OBJECTS 


O SCHOOLS exist to teach children—or to teach the particu- 
larized kinds and amounts of skill, knowledge, and ideal which 
we call “subjects’’? 

Common sense, confronted by this issue, promptly answers “both.” 
“Verbs of teaching govern two accusatives.” ‘The master teaches 
John spelling’—or, at least, he helps John to learn to sing (some- 
thing), to play (at something), or to codperate (with others, for a 
purpose). 

So many, however, are the one-track minds in this world, that 
entire systems of education may for long periods become complacently 
oblivious to the significant characteristics of the one or the other of 
the two accusatives of verbs of teaching. 

“The masters teach little John Does—millions of them, all as- 
sumed to be more alike than minted copper pennies—spelling—rich 
spelling, scholarly spelling, spelling full of fascination to the cob- 
webby minds of dry-as-dust schoolmasters.”” Here we have suggested 
a common variety of one-track-mindedness. 

“The mistress teaches little Daniel Ferguson—a bright, wistful, 
little boy with a host of quite individual characteristics, a complex 
background of blood and environmental heredity, a thousand nascent 
interests, a myriad of seemingly creative impulses making probably 
for the potential man of exceptional influence in our great American 
democracy—O, well, she teaches him the construction of a village, or 
how to make musical instruments, or self-expression, or all about 
boats, or what have you?” “Really, though, why are you so inquisi- 
tive about what we teach Daniel Ferguson—or, more pertinent, what 
Daniel Ferguson Jearns whilst we guard and help him?” “Isn't it 
Daniel, after all, who counts?” ‘Aren’t we seeking a rounded per- 
sonality for Daniel—encouraging his personal initiatives, making use 
of his interests?” Have we suggested here another variety of one- 
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track-mindedness, in view of the old rule that ‘“‘verbs of teaching gov- 
ern two accusatives ?” 


il. “MODERN SCHOOLS” EXAMINED 


The authors of the recently published book, The Child-Centered 
School,’ are well aware of the dilemmas referred to above, and they 
seek in a variety of concrete ways so to harmonize the requirements 
of the two accusatives as to enable educators to avoid the pitfalls of 
excessive preoccupation with the one or the other. 

This wide-ranging, brightly written, and admirably printed book 
is sub-titled 4n Appraisal of the New Education. Its authors, though 
of the faculty of the Lincoln School of Teachers College, New York 
City, have not written with the work of that school only in view. 
Rather they have sought to evaluate a considerable variety of modern 
experiments in the reorganization of school education. “It is our 
firm belief, however, that they (the child-centered schools, some now 
in their third decade) need appraisal and orientation.” 

The scope of the book can be inferred from these considerations: 
almost one hundred pages are devoted to an historical résumé of 
the work and aspirations of “modern schools” as contrasted with ‘‘old 
schools’; then four chapters of over forty pages are given to “criti- 
cisms” of the modern schools; next over one hundred and eighty 
pages are given to a variety of constructive proposals under such 
heads as: introducing the arts; the rhythmic basis of life; self-expres- 
sion through music; the creative artist enters the classroom; self- 
expression through words; the physical setting of the child-centered 
school; and others. Finally, a long appendix tells ““What to Read.”’ 

The authors have obviously designed their book, not for the heavy 
philosophers of education, but for the rank and file of alert, pro- 
gressive teachers. Its style is vivacious and simple, there are many 
excellent illustrations, and a fine enthusiasm, not only for childhood, 
but for a better America which is to be expected when more whole- 
somely educated children become adults, pervades all its pages. 

The story of how the child-centered schools came into existence, 
the interpretations of their “articles of faith,”’ and the descriptions 
of their programs contained in Chapters IV, V, and VI, all seem to 
the present reviewer both fair and adequate. 


1Rugg, Harold, and Shumaker, Ann. The Child-Centered School. 359 pp. World Book 
Company, Yonkers, New York, 1928, 
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But his critical interests are strongly aroused by the remaining 
chapters of this provocative book. The authors are obviously in 
close agreement with the protagonists of the “new schools” in ad- 
versely criticising historic types of schools and education. But the 
four labelled chapters of criticism of the new schools, as well as the 
twelve chapters of constructive proposals, do themselves give explicit 
presentation in a moderate degree, and implicit presentation in very 
great degree, to a set of theories of educational values, aims, and 
methods which, considering the positions of the writers, are of the 
utmost importance. 

Because of this importance the present reviewer purposes to give 
somewhat critical consideration to these theories. 


III. CRITICISM OF THE CRITICISMS 


a. Our Laggard School System. No educator would now wish to 
defend America’s nineteenth century systems of education as patterns 
for twentieth century effort. Doubtless “there has persisted for a 
century and a half a disheartening twofold gap—on the one hand, ' 
between the curriculum of the schools and adult society, and, on the 
other, between the curriculum and the interests and needs of the 
children.” 

But because the writers of The Child-Centered School, like so 
many other critics of the older education, fail clearly to differentiate 
educational purposes from educational methods of realizing these pur- 
poses, they often fail, almost tragically, it would seem sometimes, 
to do justice to older practices of school, college, army, apprentice- 
ship, and other kinds of education, through which, in part at least, 
western civilization has reached its present levels. 

We can readily believe that the physicians of two centuries ago de- 
signed to cure those sick of typhoid or tuberculosis no less than 
do physicians of to-day. Doubtless they intended to prevent the 
spread of cholera or diphtheria no less honestly than do physicians of 
the twentieth century. In retrospect we now see that their methods 
were at times grotesquely, even horribly, wrong. But they were 
doing the best they could with such inadequate knowledge and tech- 
niques as were then available. 

Many of the educators of the past were no more fools or 
charlatans than are the educators of to-day as regards intentions or 
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designs. They desired as much to produce good men and women, for 
God and for country, as do the educators of to-day. Doubtless their 
methods were often inadequate, frequently mistaken, and sometimes 
cruelly wrong. But, as in the case of medicine, much must be for- 
given them on account of lack of knowledge and scientifically derived 
techniques. Their hands blundered, even though often their hearts 
were right. 


b. New Schools for Young Children. 


Of course their practices (i.e. those of the child-centered schools) reveal 
defects—some of them striking. But the movement is young. These schools 
are pioneers on a new educational frontier. They have lacked precedence, 
hence tutelage and orientation. Naturally, therefore, these protagonists of 
child growth have made mistakes. 


It is all too true that their program of education lacks design. In some 
respects their centers of interest are lopsided, unrelated; some depend too much 
upon occasional child interest ; all reveal some lack of sound criteria for selection. 


Some of the units are too long, follow individual children too far. Con- 
versely, some of their centers of interest are too short and take valuable time 
and energy for unimportant matters. Some of the units lack fundamental ideas 
because of the absence of plan, and the refusal of the free educationists to use 
available results of the scientific study of civilization. Hence, also, the frequent 
overlooking of the dictum that skill in thinking eventuates only from practice in 
thinking. Year-programs reveal the same deficiencies. ‘The work of successive 
school years has apparently been planned by individualists, each eager to explore 
child interest and develop a curriculum around spontaneous symptoms of child 
needs. Hence the lack of continuity and real development in their program. 


So, in many instances, the new schools have failed in their aims of providing for 
maximum growth. (p. 314) 


These criticisms are certainly all fairly to be applied to the new 
schools in so far as these are conceived to be carrying on the education 
of fairly mature children—those, for example, from eleven to six- 
teen years of age. But need they be taken seriously in those cases 
—by far the majority—in which the new schools have developed real 
innovations only in the schooling of young children—for example, 
those from three to eight years of age? 

Are not the constructive proposals, no less than the criticisms 
of the authors, often confused and perhaps invalidated, by their 
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persistent failures to distinguish the very pronounced differences of 
aims which should characterize effective educations adapted to dif- 
ferent age levels? 

No one will deny that the growths—ideational, manipulative, ap- 
preciational, social, linguistic—of children between the first and sec- 
ond years of life are fully as important as the growths, some spe- 
cializing towards educational masteries of a trade, reading of French, 
self-cure of infections, dancing, and public speaking, expected be- 
tween the sixteenth and seventeenth years. At one year of age, so 
far as we can now see, these growths should be very greatly condi- 
tioned by the innate nature of the child reacting on his environment. 
In a sense every effort now should be made to let such an infant 
‘just grow’’—as we let a colt or a seedling tree “just grow,” the 
controllers of the environment simply providing a maximum of right 
food, rest, play, sunshine, smiles, speech, and caresses, and only a 
necessary minimum of training in personal habits and controls. 

At sixteen years of age, the youth has achieved large proportions 
of his naturalistic growths. But he is still at the threshold of the 
powers and appreciations properly to be expected of him as a pros- 
pective member of civilized societies for the next fifty years. 

Let us assume a group of fairly sensible, prosperous and cultivated 
families living in a clean suburban village of fairly well dispersed 
houses, each with ample yard, and perhaps a half acre of woods and 
a bit of stream. Let us assume further that the parents expect to 
support their children in school and college education up to twenty- 
two years of age. 

What should the best pedagogy of to-day tell the parents in these 
families about the best educations of their children up to six years 
of age? Do these children need kindergartens? What for? Their | 
environments are profoundly contributive to “growths,” are they not? 
Growths of hundreds of kinds are daily taking place. Are some ini- 
portant growths missing? Which kind? Are some of the realized 
growths wrong in direction or inadequate in amount? Which? 

Suppose, now, that it is proposed not to send the children of this 
favorable environment to school at all until they are nine years of 
age—having in view the prolonged schooling available for them be- 
tween ages ten and twenty-two. Suppose, further, that the parents 
all undertake to do what large proportions of parents now do in the 
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way of providing play apparatus in yards, a few simple tools, a few 
pets, and many picture books for their children. Our present knowl- 
edge of the ways in which children of fairly “good’’ neighborhoods 
now come together on Saturdays and vacation periods in pairs, quar- 
tets and little bands will reassure us as to the abundant “social life” 
in which these children will spontaneously share and grow. 

In what serious respects, as seen by the new education, will these 
children probably be insufficiently or wrongly developed, at ten years 
of age? Not in their legs, lungs, or skins, surely? In their codpera- 
tions and social spirits? In their accumulated experiences with tools, 
pets, pictures? In their speech powers? In certain of their esthetic 
sensibilities and appreciations? In certain of their trainings for 
civilized existence? Can the critics give us some intelligible specifica- 
tions as to which? 

Now it seems to the reviewer that to a large extent the “new 
schools” have been favored by apartment-dwelling, business-hurried, 
and engagement-preoccupied parents, just because such schools prom- 
ised to ‘‘compensate’’ for shortages from the wholesome growth- 
favoring environments sketched above. And it is his belief that, 
without much conscious purpose, sympathetic administrators of these 
schools have had the same objects in view. What should a “child- 
garden”’ be for anyway? How different in basic purpose from a gar- 
den for rosebushes or young chicks? 

If these considerations are valid, then the criticisms, so sympa- 
thetically directed against the new schools by Miss Shumaker and 
Dr. Rugg, really apply with force only as such schools are designed 
to serve children from ten to eighteen years of age. For young chil- 
dren they may even now be providing wholesome environments for 
growths, where the home environments are excessively urbanized. 


IV. EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY STILL INADEQUATE 


The Child-Centered School has obviously been written primarily 
to state an advanced set of theories of good education—a better 
philosophy of educational functions, means, and methods. The au- 
thors love child-centered schools, therefore they chastise them for the 
same reasons that loving parents or neighbors chastise children. 

But what about the theories of the authors themselves? How far 
do they take us? 
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The real aim of education, however, is the all-round growth of the child. 
His entire being is to be developed, all his powers and their integration in ad- 
vancing experience. The body is to be educated as well as the mind; the 
rhythmic capacities, as well as the abstract intelligence. Individuality, the 
true outcome sought in education, is the harmonious integration of all these 
powers. Every increment of human experience is a delicate integration of a 
great range of widely varying traits. 


There are, we said, two central purposes for the school: Tolerant under- 
standing, adaptation to one’s environment! Creative self-expression! 


Apparently antithetical, they are really coérdinate and supplementary. On 
the one hand, the school strives to guarantee the successful preparation of the 
child to live with the society around him. On the other, it must provide oppor- 
tunities for drawing out to the maximum the creative capacities within him. 
(p. 142) 


a. What Are Optimum Functionings? Now the foregoing sum- 
maries give us little trouble so long as they remain pious generaliza- 
tions. But when we attempt to give them concrete application (as 
all program-makers for schools must) they bristle with baffling diffi- 
culties. As vague ideals the two last sentences quoted above are 
entirely acceptable. 

But: in sociological reality, it is not “society” but “‘societies’’ in 
which we live and have our being as much as in air and sunlight— 
societies with their conflicting demands for better memberships, their 
sometimes insidious dividing of our loyalties, and their growing com- 
plexities of function. ‘Preparation to live in’’—not “society,” but 
families, armies, trade unions, village communities, political parties, 
international alliances, coteries!_ For each what kinds of preparation, 
and for each how much of each kind will prove optimum? 

Again: “drawing out to the maximum the creative capacities within 
the individual.” Many of these were drawn out in children long 
before schools existed. Many have been drawn out long before chil- 
dren come to school to-day. For each type of creative activity or 
expression when can we say “enough’’? Schools have always sought 
to draw out creative capacities—capacities for reading, for multiply- 
ing, for appreciating remote geography, for reading Latin. Usually 
they have not sought to increase creative capacities for running, for 
buttoning clothes, for oral use of the simple vernacular, or for use 
of eating utensils. 
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Perhaps those older schools did not altogether forget the “all- 
round growth” of the child, but they did yield recognition to necessi- 
ties for division of labor. Schools, they believed, could, like house- 
holds, shops, churches, and post-school civic participations, each in its 
place, do some kinds of educative work very well, whilst they could 
probably perform the educative function of other agencies very 
messily, if at all. 


At this point, therefore, we can state the crux of our problem: The new school 
organizes itself around the child’s intention to learn, the old school organized 
itself around the teacher's intention to teach him. The latter may produce 
learning, but the former is sure to. The child’s intention to learn brings about 
an inner integration, a concentration of his whole being upon the problem at 


hand. 


But this is a sadly incomplete picture. Children don’t have to 
come to school to “learn.” The children of savages among whom 
schools were not dreamed of “learned” just as much, probably, in a 
quantitative sense, as modern children who attend full-time schools 
for eighteen to twenty grades. 

Children among primitive Arabs, without attendance at all upon 
schools, learned the ancestral religious faiths as thoroughly as they 
learned the parental vernacular—so thoroughly, indeed, that by the 
time they had reached twenty years of age they could not “unlearn”’ 
them if they would. 

But—and here is at least another crux of the matter—there are 
some learnings which are as easy as eating honey, and some which 
are as difficult as taking castor oil; some as easy as day-dreaming, 
and some as hard as mathematical problem-solving; some as easy as 
childish play, and some as arduous as the toil of striving men. Which 
learnings are we seeking? Which were intended by the “old school” 
teaching? 

Also: there are some learnings which are very important, and 
others which are unimportant—as the authors themselves recognize 
in their criticisms of the earlier of the new schools. 


Even sympathetic believers in the value of the accomplishments of the child- 
centered schools agree that to the present time their writing is essentially descrip- 
tion and self-congratulation. They lack self-criticism. In phrasing their theory 
they talk much about realness, but confuse resemblance to extra-school life with 
true growth-producing qualities. Superficial thinking concerning real-life situa- 
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tions has led them to reproduce within the school the obvious life activities of 
home, neighborhood, community, irrespective of their growth-producing quali- 
ties. At this point the new schools, following Dewey’s earlier dictum that the 
school is life, not preparation for life (and missing the word “merely,” origi- 
nally inserted in the generalization), have failed to recognize that the school is 
not the home, the gang, the street. It is school, a very special thing. It is an 
educational institution; it alone has been set up to prepare youth for the future. 
Hence, it has important propedeutic functions. (p. 316) 


b. Residual Functions of Schools. In spite of the many valuable 
suggestions given in the later chapters of the book, it is the reviewer's 
strong impression that the educative philosophy of the authors fails 
to give clear-cut and discriminating recognition to the fact and neces- 
sity of the selective, even residual, character of school educations. 

Let us, for example, use 1000 units as a measure of the sum-total 
of all the educations (consisting of hundreds of possible species, and 
of each species, many possible degrees) which expert study may yet 
find to be optimum (a resultant of the desirable and the feasible) 
for men of a certain type, by the time they shall have reached thirty 
years of age. 

Of these 1000 units, the household can be assumed to give 100 
between birth and age four in speech, walking, household morals, 
family life hygienics, neighborly adaptations, uses of hands in dress- 
ing, etc. 

But the parental family does not discontinue its educative influ- 
ences at four. Until sixteen, let us say, the child and youth sleeps and 
eats in his home perhaps 360 days per year, whilst attending school 
only 190 days. In matters of dress, food habits, morals, religiousness, 
regard for social laws, appreciations of what boys’ magazines and 
the moving pictures convey, he is almost constantly being educated by 
the controls, standards, and promotions of the household. (Some 
of this will be “‘bad,”’ perhaps evil, education, which schools or other 
agencies may have to correct.) Let us allow 100 more units for home 
education between ages four and sixteen. 

Somewhere between four and eight years of age the normally en- 
vironed American child begins rapidly to increase and extend his con- 
tacts with, and participations in life as it streams along outside his 
home—on the street, in the backyards of others, in shop, and else- 
where. Certainly we can allow 100 units for all the more or less 
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valuable learnings which thus take place between ages four and 
twenty. 

Between ages sixteen and thirty-three vitally important types of 
extra-home and post-school activity will commonly be deeply entered 
into by the man here under consideration. He will take up his share 
of productive work in some more or less specialized field; he will ac- 
quire a wife and begin the rearing of a family; and he will begin to 
share in the cooperative maintenance of government—that is, for 
him, politics. 

In each of these three connections he will learn much and rapidly, 
even though in some cases such learning will be not at all guided by 
teachers, or be so organized and purposed as to deserve the designa- 
tion “‘education.”’ But, clearly, such learnings will function for him 
as educations—good or bad. Should we allow 200 units for them? 

Our assumed proportions thus leave us 500 units of educations for 
which schools are presumed to be responsible. But, of all the agen- 
cies capable of giving educations, schools have clearly been designed 
by the parents, guilds, churches, or states which have heretofore cre- 
ated them, to be the most purposive, the most expert, the best organ- 
ized—and, as an expected consequence, the most directly functional, 
and also expensive. Only they have specialized service, paid for its 
distinctively educational work. 

Hence these schools have very special and important responsibilities 
for seeing to it that the educations they give shall in highly tangible 
and significant ways: 

(1) Be educations for good purposes—good for our own country, 
good for our neighbors, good for our guilds, good for our potential 
families, and good for ourselves. 

(2) Be not repetitions or duplicative of fairly good educations 
given by non-school agencies. 

(3) Be administered with the Jeast of concomitant bad, and the 
most of concomitant good, effects—on health, body growth, pleasant 
childhood living, morale, a ‘good time had by all.” 

(4) Be especially directed toward serving all those probably good 
ends or functions for the individual and for his societies, which other 
educative agencies prepare for badly or cannot prepare for at all. 


c. Purposes Versus Methods. Failure clearly to differentiate pur- 
poses from methods seems to account for many shortcomings in the 
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criticisms and the constructive suggestions of the book—shortcomings 
which must frequently bewilder the sympathetic reader. 

Take, for example, the two contrasted schoolroom pictures mak- 
ing up the frontispiece. Obviously these two pictures represent widely 
different methods of learning. But what are the children learning in 
each situation? Similar contrasts of method could have been found 
at Eton or Rugby a century ago, as between a classroom recitation 
in Latin and a paper chase over the hills. But what evidence is there 
that in each case the method was not fairly appropriate to the edu- 
cative purposes in view? 

There are many learning situations presented by modern life for 
which regimented sitting in seats may be a fairly valuable, if not the 
best, condition to economy and effectiveness of learning—the theatre, 
assembly hall, church, and committee-room. 

It is clearly evident that in the two contrasted situations shown in 
the frontispiece the children are not being expected to achieve the 
same kinds or degrees of learning. Until we know what these are, 
and even how relatively important they are, do not the juxtaposed 
pictures convey only unfair and even invidious suggestions? Cer- 
tainly there are some valuable learnings to be achieved chiefly by 
listening, as there are others achieved by seeing, still others by play- 
ful doing, and yet others by arduous, concentrated doing? 


The contrast between the new and the old education is nowhere more obvi- 
ous, therefore, than in the matter of setting and environment. How startling 
the difference between the bare, intellectual routine of the old and the cheer- 
ful, intimate, stimulating atmosphere of the new! Here, for instance, is the 
building, a sunlit home in a setting of green fields. ‘There may be orchards, 
parks, gardens, the lure of a shimmering pond or a friendly brook, but there will 
certainly be space for flowers and playgrounds, shops, and playhouses. (p. 303) 


But, of course, all sensible people have always desired that, as 
respects both environing conditions and methods, the best should be 
provided which are consistent with the achievement of planned-for 
ends. A kitchen serves different functions from a dining room, a hos- 
pital from a department store, a kindergarten from a high school. 
It would be only folly to try to provide the same conditions for the 
functioning of these different agencies. 


This is indeed the crux of the matter. The new school is concerned with 
the whole child. It does not ask him to lay aside his social, his emotional, his 
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physical selves, and to isolate his mental self while he is learning arithmetic, 
grammar, or geography, as the old school has done in the past. The new school 
feels that learning must go on in a thoroughly integrated situation in which all 
the capacities and tendencies to growth have full play. The real measure of a 
center of interest or unit of work, therefore, is the extent to which it branches 
out into the total life experience of a child. (p. 102) 


But why the “integrated situation?’ It is found nowhere else in 
life. Bedrooms are for one function, shops for another, play-places 
for another. Within our larger schools subdivision of process gives 
us laboratories for one purpose, libraries for another, lecture rooms 
for a third. In all the work and play of civilized societies conditions 
and methods are specialized for better adaptation to realization of 
the ends in view. 


d. Creative Activities as Methods or Ends? The later chapters 
of The Child-Centered School lay great stress on creative effort. 
“There appear to be two kinds of effort required in learning—ac- 
quisitive effort and creative effort.” ‘We must learn to bring into 
the school, therefore, every conceivable kind of material through 
which the creative act finds expression.” ‘The new school is dis- 
covering how to set up an environment which will draw out the 
creative capacities of youth. Nothing less than a revolution is under 
way.” 

A careful reading of the eight or nine chapters in which frequent 
reference is made to creative education leaves the present writer still 
greatly in the dark on a number of points. 

(1) Are not all the overt activities of childhood, as well as large 
proportions of the fantasies and faintly expressed emotional reac- 
tions of children, essentially creative acts so far as the growing chil- 
dren are concerned? Is there any difference in creativeness between 
the first step in walking taken by a baby and the first step in graphic 
portrayal taken by an eight-year-old? Between the intelligible words 
proudly uttered by a three-year-old, and the arithmetical problems 
no less proudly solved by a twelve-year-old? Between mastery of a 
tricycle by a four-year-old and a platform recitation given by a fifteen- 
year-old? In her play a little girl makes mud pies. In fantasy at 
fifteen she dreams of a prince. Are not both equally creative so far 
as the girl herself is concerned? 

(2) Is it not true that every man and woman, no less than every 
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child, seeks to make personal expression, so far as the environment 
and their own powers permit, a phase of every learning process? 
The man who hears news wants to tell it—his creative reaction to- 
ward it. The savage, capturing some game, gives later a pantomime 
of what took place. ‘No impression without expression” was the 
pedagogical slogan of a third of a century ago; was not all the “ex- 
pression” sought essentially creative—so far as the individual learn- 
ing was concerned? 

(3) In adult societies, of course, we do not ordinarily call activi- 
ties ‘‘creative’’ unless they add to the social inheritance of arts, sci- 
ence, process. Perhaps America has now only a bare hundred of 
men capable of doing creative thinking or research in mathematics. 
How many actually creative painters or composers of music have 
we? How many clearly creative artists in poetry or fiction? 

(4) However, it is certainly not this excessively rare type of 
creativeness of which the authors are thinking. But, in that case, is 
not creativeness fundamentally of method rather than purpose in 
school education? ‘The phrase of a generation ago was “‘self-ac- 
tivity.” When conditions of civilized society in America of 1928 
make it seem desirable that some kinds of learning—e.g., the mul- 
tiplication table, how to write friendly letters, some knowledge of 
Asiatic geography, the hygienic values of spinach—rather than others 
—e.g., the robbing of bird’s nests, mouthing of dead religious rituals, 
picking pockets, of primitive groups—then, of course, all good peda- 
gogy insists that such desirable learnings shall be achieved to the 
maximum under conditions of self-initiated creative self-activity. 

(5) So long as we think of “creativeness’’ of the second degree 
kind which characterizes all naive and natural learning of children, 
then we shall experience no difficulty in agreeing with the authors as 
to the immense importance of our discovering and making func- 
tional in schools all kinds of incentives and means to creative effort 
which demonstrably contribute to the achievement of the valuable 
learnings for which schools are provided. This principle applies no 
less to a medical college than it does to a kindergarten. It certainly 
applies no less to the learning of a trade than it does to learning to 
play a musical instrument. 

(6) Have the authors faintly suggested another purpose of “‘crea- 
tiveness” which may yet need sociological analysis? However much 
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the first essays of baby, child, adolescent, or adult in mastering his 
environment or codperating with his fellows may carry all the thrills 
of creative experience—which are certainly no less for the boy in 
growing his first radish, writing his first letter to his mother, or get- 
ting a high mark in spelling, than they are for the young mother 
washing dishes for the first time in her own home, or for the young 
stenographer getting a nod of approval for typed letters submitted 
to her employer—it is sadly true that most of the world’s necessary 
work, as well as most of our areas of recreation and culture, do 
inevitably become largely routinized for all but the exceptionally 
favored among us. Washing dishes for the three hundredth time, 
planting a crop of corn for the fifteenth season, hunting rabbits for 
market month after month, writing editorials day after day, meeting 
buyers from the West every autumn, or teaching third grade pupils 
may all become hardly less monotonous than driving a street car, 
making shoe-heels, typing addresses, laying bricks, or sealing tomato 
cans. 

Can schools find means and methods of teaching us how, in the 
midst of the routines and monotonies imposed by life—certainly no 
less on the Samoan barbarian than on the New York store clerk— 
to discover and keep alive certain areas where, perhaps, the thrills 
of the “novel,” the “creative” can at recurrent seasons be newly 
experienced? Clearly that is what some of us seek in our vacations, 
in our travel and in our hunting. Perhaps others get it only slightly 
less concretely through the vicarious means of “wood pulp”’ litera- 
ture, the photo-drama or convivial eating. 


e. Rhythm, Bodily Movement, Music. In three chapters respec- 
tively entitled ““The Rhythmic Basis of Life,’’ ““Rhythm and Bodily 
Education,” and “Self-Expression Through Music” the authors of 
The Child-Centered School submit a fairly detailed and enthusias- 
tically expressed exhibit of some of their basic theories of educational 
values. And nowhere, it seems to the reviewer, have they more 
taken for granted without adequate analysis a variety of essentially 
quantitative problems of educational values. 

“For as rhythm is basic to all life, so it is also basic to individ- 
uality.”’ ‘Personality is an orchestration of rhythms!” ‘Muscular 
control (resulting from the Dalcroze scheme of rhythmical training) 
gives a sense of bodily emancipation” (as a result of this physical self- 
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mastery, mental and emotional liberation follows, says this advocate 
of corporal education). 

“Music is one of the oldest arts of man. Through music more 
than through any other single art man has portrayed most clearly 
his feelings and emotions.” ‘The defects of school music are com- 
mon knowledge to the analyst of American education.” ‘Music is 
not being taken seriously in the school because it is not considered seri- 
ously as an important institution in American life.” ‘Here and there 
a few (educational innovations) are filling in the dim outlines of the 
meaning of music to the child of the future.” 

Let us grant every one of the contentions expressed or implied 
in the foregoing quotations: there still remains a fundamental ques- 
tion, ‘What have schools to do with the varieties of education here 
referred to?’ For the following things are matters of common 
knowledge, are they not? 

(1) That all children during the days before they come to school 
at all, during the one hundred and eighty days each school year 
during which they do not attend, and during the hours before and 
after school sessions, are almost constantly practising hundreds of 
varieties of bodily rhythmic action—on East Side sidewalks no less 
than on countryside slopes, inside of houses no less than on play- 
grounds. They incessantly express themselves in rhythms of speech 
and laughter, of moodiness and crying, of friendliness and hostility, of 
running and standing, of climbing and crawling, of advancing and 
retracting. 

(2) That all Americans now greatly seek and heavily pay for 
music in many varieties as appreciational experience—and they do 
that, apparently, quite without reference to attainments which they 
have made or have not made in this field in schools. 

Now, the implications of our authors are that these extra-school 
achievements are not the right kinds in quality or are insufficient in 
amounts, degrees of excellence, or some other quantitative aspect. 
But, by what criteria do they make these judgments? 

The present writer, for example, thinks that there is fairly good 
sociological evidence to support this hypothesis as regards music: 
Musical expressions and appreciations served extensively in the lives 
of primitive men toward motivation and guidance in a series of 
the most important functional activities of collective life, and espe- 
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cially those of collective defense, collective work, collective worship, 
and family supervised courtship. But, under contemporary condi- 
tions, most of these collective activities have become too complex 
or rationalized to admit of more than incidental functioning of the 
emotionalized incitements or guidings capable of being elicited 
by music. 

Hence the only remaining socially valuable major functions of music 
in the lives of civilized men are those of emotional recreation and 
some kinds of nurtural diversion. But for these functions it prob- 
ably makes little difference whether music ‘“‘good” in an artistic or 
technical sense is available or not—as tendencies in musical appre- 
ciation not only in America, but in all other rapidly modernizing 
countries, seem to testify. We Americans now spend, in proportion 
to population, far more money on music than any other people— 
theatre music, phonograph music, radioed music, dinner music, park 
music, and some high class concert and opera music. We use much 
music in churches—but as worship, or as decoration, who can say? 
But, in terms of the most real social values which the social sci- 
ences can yet interpret for us, how “bad” is our musical situation? 
Of course the critics and the sensitives are dissatisfied—but what do 
they actually know about real values in this complex field? 


V. MORE THEORIES OF EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES 


For two generations large proportions of ardent and forward-look- 
ing writers on education seem to have been greatly preoccupied with 
children as learners and with methods of aiding learning—that is, 
with John. Child study, self-activity, project methods, activity meth- 
ods, intrinsic motivations—these have been central topics for con- 
sideration. But the purposes of school-promoted learning have com- 
monly been left vague, expressed often in such aspirational terms 
as socialization, rounded development, full growth, creative powers, 
and the like. Diffident inquirers after the fate of the three R’s and 
other anciently valued things have been complacently, if not half con- 
temptuously, told that these would easily come as by-products—or 
could be taught at home! 

The authors of The Child-Centered School perceive clearly the 
need of a better distribution of emphasis to purposes of education. 
Children must live in societies—the family, the village, the state, and 
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others. Children must get ready to live, serve, and work in socie- 
ties, as utilizers, conservers, and further builders of the now sig- 
nificant humanly precious things that constitute the social inheritance. 
Hence the undiminished importance of Herbert Spencer’s famous 
query, “What knowledge is of most worth ?’’—with, perhaps, a con- 
siderable expansion of the term “knowledge” to include “skills,” 
“ideals,”’ attitudes,” “personality developments,” and the like. 

“Of most worth’—to whom? Obviously to the individual him- 
self—in part; but surely also, through him, to the free companions 
with whom in years to come he will conserve and increase the state, 
add to fine family life, bring a bit more of the social kingdom of God 
to earth. 

In our endeavors to preserve the best balance between the two 
objectives of verbs of teaching, what are some principles perhaps even 
now coming into relief? These are suggested: 

(1) It is of very great importance that optimum natural growth 
conditions—those that have not greatly changed during the last five 
hundred centuries—be conserved to the fullest during the years of in- 
fancy and early childhood—let us assume until nine to eleven years 
of age. These include good nurtural conditions—food, shelter, rest, 
sun, cold, security; good activity conditions—varied, spontaneous, un- 
constrained play of hundreds of kinds; good associational conditions 
—with elders, coevals, pets; and good initiative learning conditions, 
unconstrained and naturalistic. During these childish years training, 
work, adult constraints, and directed rather than self-initiated learn- 
ings should be kept at such minimums as are consistent with social 
living in civilized groups of elders, and prevention of acquisitions of 
probably later harm-producing nature. 

(2) During these tender years it is especially important that in our 
highly dynamic cities, suburbs, villages, and even on some farms, much 
conscious effort should be devoted by elders towards keeping simple 
and relatively unstimulating the environing conditions which, in spite 
of our best efforts, will surround our children with intellectual green- 
house conditions. Our most intelligent parents have learned this les- 
son as regards foods—they let their small children have little meat 
and no coffee. They also begin to uncover the growing bodies to the 
sun’s rays, and presently they will expose them more to wholesome 
natural cold. But they do not yet realize that in spite of good inten- 
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tions a kindergarten is the equivalent of coffee, and especially to the 
nerves of children of superior heredity. At best the American city 
or suburb is a forcing hothouse for sensitive children; but any type 
of assemblage which brings five to twenty youngsters together under 
keen adult leadership tends further to multiply hothouse stimulations 
and to force premature ripenings. If we could have child-centered 
schools of only two or three bright children each, all in the open air, 
and no adults allowed to come nearer than one hundred feet except 
as their field glasses would show a possibly hurtful emergency, then 
all would be well. 

(3) In America’s prospering civilization where sociological infancy 
can be prolonged to eighteen or twenty years of age—before actual 
work in economic production, defense, government maintenance, or 
family rearing need begin—the years from ten to twenty give us our 
opportunities for the training, the instructions, the specializations of 
personality development which the social insights of educational and 
other policy makers tell us are of “most worth’’—to best societies 
and to best individuals in them as we now comprehend it all. 

(4) But because effectiveness of societies, as well as maximums of 
well-being of individuals having roles in these societies, involve to-day 
team coérdinations and team work as never before—not only economic 
and defensive, but civic, cultural, health-conserving, and family rear- 
ing as well—all genuinely functional educations will show wide ranges 
of flexibility, according to native endowments, available optimum 
roles, early acquired interests, aptitudes and interests of unknown 
source, and the like. On the great stage of American life optimum 
roles can be found for all players whom we permit to be born and 
to grow up—roles which for many players will prove much more 
congenial and nurtural of rounded personality than were those pos- 
sible in earlier and more meagre stages of human evolution. 

(5) Moderate development of deep-rooted pre-dispositions is prob- 
ably essential to wholesomeness of personality growth. Hence small 
children should be given much opportunity to learn to run and climb 
to degrees inspired by a very naturalistic environment. But beyond 
play-produced stages of attainment here, nothing need be done in 
teaching running and climbing, since conditions of civilized life seem 
now to call very rarely indeed for highly trained degrees of these 
powers, notwithstanding that under earlier conditions, perhaps 
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through long eras of competitive struggle, survival heavily favored 
the swift runners and the most sure-headed climbers. 

(6) For the same reasons, adolescents, outside their working hours 
devoted to systematic preparation for the needs of civilized life, 
should be allowed, perhaps aided, to share in natural growth-affect- 
ing situations of personal combat, athletic rivalries, social frighten- 
ings, and solitary wild animal conquest to extents fostered by gently 
stimulated and wisely regulated impulses for amateur experience. 
But “nothing too much” must govern here as a principle of early 
application, since it is along none of these lines that fitness on a work 
basis for the serious roles of civilization is to be achieved. 

(7) But to promote as purposes of organized school education 
these “developmental”’ activities beyond the bounds of very moderate 
attainment is no less utterly to misdirect proper educations than would 
be the attempt to have participants in amateur sports for recreational 
purposes strive towards the competencies of professionals. Hence, 
between ages ten and twenty, boys, for example, outside of hours 
dedicated to serious preparation for the exigencies of civilized life— 
cultural, civic, hygienic, and the rest, no less than vocational, be it 
understood—should have much in quantity and variety of mod- 
erately stimulating, even at times soft-pedaled, field sports; hunting, 
fishing, and roving of forest and stream; endlessly varied shop and 
garden amateur work; romantic reading; combat-simulating rivalries; 
rhythmic games, songs, emotional experiences; and amateur scientific 
explorations of nature. 

Given moderately favoring environmental conditions, little effort- 
ful promotion by educative agencies will be needed here—any more 
than in the cases of small children. Shops and playgrounds must, 
obviously, be provided in cities. Long excursions to the woods must 
have adult supervision. Libraries and photodrama need public or 
commercial fostering. But, considering the very moderate quantities, 
as well as the very simple character, of these activities sufficient for 
wholesome growth, katharsis, or sublimation, it seems highly probable 
that educational leadership is destined constantly to fall victim to 
hopelessly exaggerated demands for quantities of participation—as 
seen now in athletics and scouting—or for refinement of equipment— 
as seen now in industrial arts shops, swimming pools, and camps—or 
for elaborateness of process—as seen now in some proposals for 
dancing, music, and dramatics, 
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(8) For all practical purposes men lend-themselves to the soporific 
effects of intellectual opiates when they try to state “the aim” of 
education in a neat phrase or compact formula. The “aims” of de- 
sirable educations can readily be indicated as hundreds in number— 
nearly as many, possibly, as the desirable personal and collective func- 
tions which worthwhile members of social groups are expected to dis- 
charge, separately classifiable, perhaps, at age levels, birth to ten, 
ten to twenty, twenty to fifty, and the like. Only some of these func- 
tions, of course, derive their primary significance because they are 
essential to the economic maintenance of the individual and his de- 
pendants. There are hundreds of others. 

Of course condensed generalizations can be made—but have not 
all such thus far come to mean either nothing at all or “‘any old thing” 
when thus compacted? “The aim of education is’—character—or 
social efficiency—or self-realization—or the all-round growths of 
personality—or “the ability to know a good man when you meet 
him’’—or ‘‘to take the child from where he is to where he ought to 
be’—or harmony with God—or personal salvation—or something 
else. Do not all these aphorisms signify either one of just two 
things—zero or infinity? “What is mind?” ‘No matter.” ‘What 
is matter?” ‘Never mind.” 

Of course all component educations must for efficiency’s sake be 
correlated towards a postulated or hypothetical unity of outcome— 
call it ‘the fully developed and integrated social personality,” if we 
will. So must all the parts of the architect’s scheme synthesize into 
the unified structure. Description of either unified product is theo- 
retically practicable, obviously—but not in a phrase or formula, it is 
here contended, but rather only by a fairly complex series of induc- 
tively derived and quantitatively evaluated series of balanced speci- 
fications. 

Some educations will be given by an efficient social system pri- 
marily to educate desired qualities in learners—but some, only. Some 
will be given to make viable in learners validated and approved parts 
of the social inheritance—but some, only. Some will be given to en- 
able these to improve upon the social inheritance—but, again, some 
only. What is a city for? No less complex are the findings to be 
reported in answer to the query, ““What is education (better, educa- 
tions) for?” 
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TUDIES of “problem children” are myriad but investigations of 
average or exceptionally well-adjusted individuals are few. For 
educational purposes, a knowledge of the activities of ‘‘normal” chil- 
dren is fully as useful as a knowledge of the deficiencies of poorly 
adjusted children. Should we not have more case studies of indi- 
viduals of different capacities and backgrounds who are making a 
relatively satisfactory adjustment to their environments? As a supple- 
ment to the complete case record, the daily schedule, which furnishes 
detailed data concerning the overt behavior which occupies an indi- 
vidual’s twenty-four hours, is valuable. 

Studies of the daily schedule of college students have been made by 
Comstock,! Hutchinson,? Goldsmith and Crawford,* and others, but 
the activities of high school pupils during the twenty-four hours of the 
day are still unexplored. A previous study‘ of the daily schedules of 
forty girls in one high school led the authors to extend their investiga- 
tion to different economic and social groups. 

There are at least three values in knowing the daily activities in 
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which high school girls engage. In the first place, such knowledge 
gives insight into ways in which the school may supplement inade- 
quacies in the out-of-school environment, and suggests information, 
attitudes, and habits which the school should stress in particular local 
situations. In the second place, a knowledge of the daily schedule 
furnishes a concrete basis for the guidance of individual pupils.’ In 
the third place the schedules of selected superior girls, that is, girls 
who apparently are adjusting themselves satisfactorily to their 
environments, might furnish more adequate standards for the daily 
distribution of time than are at present available. A knowledge of 
the amount of time spent by superior adolescent girls in study, physical 
activity, eating, sleeping, dressing, and social and religious activities 
would be more meaningful than the almost unsubstantiated opinions 
which are our present chief source of information concerning optimum 
daily distribution of time. Incidental values of a study of this kind 
are the satisfaction of learning how some high school girls really 
spend their days, and the leads which such a study gives into further 
lines of investigation. 

The specific questions to be answered in this article are: What is 
the average daily time spent in the various activities by six groups 
of high school girls? What similarities and differences in the amount 
of time spent in daily activities are found among the groups and 
among individuals within each group? How does the distribution of 
time of the superior girls compare with that of an unselected group 
in the same school? Are there any outstanding differences between 
the way college girls and high school girls spend their time? 


I. METHOD 


In connection with the research group in the field of Advisers of 
Women and Girls, a number of deans in active service, skillful in 
securing the codperation of pupils, obtained schedules from groups 
of girls in different economic, social, and geographical situations. The 
form of record was exceedingly simple. It required merely the 
detailed recording of activities as they occurred during the day. It 
demanded no delayed memory in recollecting activities previously 
performed, and no discriminating judgment in the classification of the 


5See Sturtevant, Sarah M., and Strang, Ruth, “The Daily Schedule as an Aid to Advisers.” 
Teachers College Record, 29:31-45 (October, 1927). 
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detailed activities. A few entries on one of the schedules will illus- 
trate the form used: 


“6:00 A.M. Was sleeping. 


7:10 Arose, washed, and dressed. 

7:40 Put up lunch and chose books for school. 
7:50 Had breakfast, coffee and slice of bread. 
8:00 Walked to “L” station. 

8:05 Boarded train. 

8:20 Arrived at station. 

8:38 Walked to school. 

8:45 Official period. 

9 :00 Went to French.” ® 


After these schedules were obtained, a uniform classification of the 
detailed activities reported in the schedules was made. 


II. NUMBER AND DESCRIPTION OF CASES 


More than one thousand daily records were obtained from 152 
high school girls in six different environments. In every case the 
daily averages are based on an entire week’s record, in some cases on 
two weeks’ records. 

The six groups may be classified as follows: 

Group I: Private school city girls whose parents are native-born 
Americans, engaged in professional and business pursuits. 

Group II: Public school city girls, most of whose parents are 
foreign-born and engaged in trades and skilled labor. This was a 
selected group belonging to the honor society of the school. 

Group III: Western small town girls, whose parents are native- 
born Americans engaged in non-professional work. 

Group IV: Girls from a western city of about 30,000 whose parents 
are engaged in business. This group consists of ten of the “‘best-all- 
around” girls and ten discipline cases. 

Group V: A selected group of “‘best-all-around” girls whose parents 
are well-to-do small town folk. 

Group VI: A selected group of “‘best-all-around” girls in a large 
western city whose parents, with the exception of one father who is a 
physician, engage in clerical or business pursuits or skilled labor. 

Table I further describes the girls in each of these groups. 


* For a further description of this type of record see Sturtevant and Strang, of. cit. pp. 33-42- 
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Groups 
IV IV 
I II Ill Sup. Disc. V VI 

No. of Cases ..| 40 40 32 10 10 10 10 
Range of Age .| 12-16 | 15-18 | 14-18 14-18 | 15-18 | 15-18 | 14-16 
SD 66:6 seu 9 II-I2 g-12 10-12 | 10-12 | 10-12 gth 
Range of I.Q. .| 97-145 | 104-140] 31-100*| 99-142] 81-123] 96-140] 100-134 
Mean I.Q. .../} 116 117 9s* 111 101 124 114 



































* (Otis Scale, not I. Q.) 


The groups labelled “superior” or “best-all-around” consist of girls 
selected because of a combination of high scholarship, high character 
ratings made by teachers, good health records, and general superiority 
as estimated by the dean. 


III. DATA OBTAINED 


The first question—what is the average daily time spent in the 
various activities by the six groups of high school girls—is answered 
in detail in Table II. It will be noted that the average daily total time 
spent in study by the unselected groups is two hours and twelve 
minutes; that almost an hour daily is devoted to voluntary physical 
activity, to dressing, and to home duties; that an average of nine 
hours and a half is spent in sleeping, and an hour and a half in eating. 
The time spent in the other activities can best be read directly from 
Table II. These activities are academic class attendance; school social 
activities; other school activities which include working on school pub- 
lications, attending class meetings, cheer practice, orchestra rehearsals, 
and assembly; outside social activities, which include dancing, attend- 
ing the theatre and movies, playing games at home, talking with the 
family, visiting friends and relatives, writing letters, and traveling 
for pleasure; routine and “fooling around”’; religious activities, trans- 
portation, remunerative work, and cultural activities which include 
attending lectures, visiting museums, reading for pleasure, and taking 
dancing and music lessons. 
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TABLE II 

AveRAGE NumsBer OF Minutes Spent sy Hicu Scuoot Girts in Various Dairy 
ACTIVITIES 

I II III IV V | VI | All Groups 

Group Unse-| Supe- 


Un "Sup.*| Un."| Sup.| Un" | Sup.| Sup.| Dis.*| Sup.| Sup.| lected] rior 





No. of Cases...... 40] 10] 40] 10] 32] 10] ro} 10] oO} 10] 112] 60 
Academic class at- 

tendance ....... 151] 150| 166| 170] 130| 166| 179] 161] 120,118] 150 | 151 
School study ..... 44] 40] 29] 36] 70] 65] 65] 63| 85] 44] 46] 56 


Home study of 
school subjects .| 100] 118] 160/130] 32] 59] 39] 26|104| 75] 102 | 88 
Required physical 


activity ........| 18] 18] 13] 14! 13] 17] 13] 13] of of 14] 10 
Voluntary physical 

CE 60+ enews 74| 761 32] 32] 54] 61| 53] 62] 60] 28] 53] 52 
School social activi- 

SD thwiks caked 16] 22] 41] 35] 16| 43] 14] I] 36] S56] 25] 35 
Outside social ac- 

RE 87] 79| 80/113] 131 | 94]123]196|126]120| 97 | 109 
Other school activi- 

i wietesadasen 19} 18] 48] 45] 30] 19] 28] 11] 21] 75] 33] 34 
Routine and ‘‘fool- 

ing round” ..... 30| 32] 40| 44] 24] 24] 48] 95] 23] 21] 32] 32 
Religious activities.| 15] 21| 8] 9g| 28] 16] 17] 13] 20] 24] 16] 18 
Transportation ...| 41] 45] 501 35| 26] 7| 26| 28] 31] 34] 40] 30 


Remunerative work} o] oO] 5] 10] 26] 31] 17] o| 7] Oo g9| 1 
Home duties......| 28] 30] 23] 30|129| 96| 66] 84] 84| 77] 55] 64 
Cultural activities .| 68] 43] 49] 45] 37] 58] 76| 32] 53] 75] 52) 58 















































Sleep ........+++: 598 | 601 | 538 | 539 | 575 | 563 | 544| 529] 533 | 569| 570 | 558 
EE ic eacanad 59] 59| So} 38] 57] 58] 63] 58] 70] 64] 55] 59 
er 92| 88] 109/115] 59] 62] 67| 67] 67] 63| 89] 77 
2 Unselected. 
* Superior. 
* Discipline. 


The means of these activities give an interesting composite picture 
of the time distributions in each group. But their reliability as indica- 
tions of central tendencies in these respects among high school girls is 
somewhat lowered by at least two factors, (a) the variation in a 
girl’s activities from week to week, and (b) the wide variation in the 
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time spent by individual pupils which is indicated statistically by the 
large standard deviations. 

The second question: What similarities and differences in the 
amount of time spent in daily activities are found among the groups 
and among individuals within each group? may also be answered in 
part by referring to Table II. The greatest similarity both among 
groups and among individuals within groups is in the time spent in 
the routine matters of class attendance, sleeping, dressing, and eating. 

The largest differences among groups is, as we should expect, in the 
time spent in activities in which an element of easy choice enters: home 
study, school social activities, outside social activities, religious activi- 
ties, remunerative work, and home duties. For example, the average 
time spent in home study by the groups ranges from 26 minutes among 
the ten discipline cases to 130 minutes among the superior girls in 
Group II. Two groups of city girls engage in only half as much 
voluntary physical activity as the other groups. This deficiency in 
exercise, however, can not be considered exclusively an aspect of city 
life, because another city group reports the largest amount of physical 
activity of any group studied. Interesting variations in time distribu- 
tion may be noted among groups in some of the other activities also, 
but the large probable error of the difference between the means 
makes the differences in most of these cases insignificant. 

The variation in the time devoted to each activity is more extreme 
among individuals within groups than is the variation in the means 
for the groups. In Group II, for example, the standard deviation in 
time spent in transportation is as large as the mean. Home duties, 
school social activities, religious activities, remunerative work, and 
cultural activities have standard deviations more than half as large 
as the means for the group. 

The answer to the third question: How does the distribution of 
time of the superior girls compare with that of unselected groups? 
is rather astonishing. The means for the selected and superior pupils 
in all groups show remarkable similarity. The average time spent 
in academic class attendance, total study, physical activity, religious 
activities, sleep, and dressing is almost identical. None of the other 
differences are significantly large. The same similarity, with a few 
exceptions, between the superior and the unselected groups in the same 
school may be noted in Table II. 
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In the case of the superior girls and the discipline cases in Group 
IV, however, the difference in participation in social activities is 
noticeable. The discipline cases apparently do not engage in the 
extra-classroom activities of the school but seek their social satisfac- 
tions outside of school to a greater extent than do the superior girls 
in the same environment. Miss Ziller in her study’ points out that 
only one of the girls in the discipline group spent any time in school 
clubs. This girl was “‘the yell leader of the Booster Club.” Appar- 
ently she made the only contribution of her group to the social life of 
the school by yelling. On the other hand all but three of the ten 
superior girls participated in some extra-classroom activities. The 
outside social activity of the discipline cases during one week consisted 
of ten dances, 24 movies, and one party; the number of dances per 
individual ranged from zero to four and the number of movies from 
one to five. The superior group attended 11 movies, seven parties 
and no dances. Of the 20 girls, 10 saw Clara Bow in “Get Your 
Man.” Other noticeable differences between the superior and the 
discipline cases in this school are the time spent in routine and ‘“‘fool- 
ing around,” in remunerative work and in cultural activities. The 
discipline cases “loaf around,” as they frankly describe it in their 
schedules, and spend considerably less time in remunerative work and 
in cultural activities than the superior group. 

The fourth question: Are there any outstanding differences be- 
tween the way college girls and high school girls spend their time? is 
answered to some extent in Table III. The comparison is not com- 
plete because of differences in classification of activities in the four 
studies. For example, no separate classification of physical activities 
and recreational reading was made in Goldsmith and Crawford’s 
investigation, and consequently some activities of these kinds are 
probably included under the heading of social activities. A few items, 
however, are comparable. The academic class attendance is similar 
for college and high school groups. College students study more on 
the average than high school pupils, while high school pupils sleep 
longer hours than college students, as, theoretically, they should. 
There is little difference in the total daily time spent in eating. The 
difference in dressing is due in part to the classification, which in the 
college studies includes more details than in the high school study. 

™ Unpublished term paper, Department of Advisers of Women and Girls, Teachers College. 
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TABLE III 
ComPARISON OF Time Expenpitures OF HicH ScHoot anp CoLtece Giris 
Univer- 
a bs —. Vassar sity of 
High College 1 College 3 Idaho 8 
School 500 wo? M wong d 
Girls Woman — - sacar 
Senin Students | Women 
—_ Students 
Classification of Activities Hrs. Min./Hrs. Min.|/Hrs. Min.|Hrs. Min. 
Academic Class Attendance .............. 2 3213 2 5}? 5 
Study (acad. preparation) ............... 2 12/3 420 5 3 3 ° 
CP vccccvacthaededtsekevaaee I 10/1 20 40 
Social Activities (including extra-curricular 
activities, entertainments, and talking) ...| 2 23 | 3 20 3 5 
NN TTT CT 16 40 10 
NN Pr eee 8 20 30 
a oe sae k Ss ordi oe 47 20 
Di cnaesthaennasesaeeieehsea bOeeenen 9 201;8 2017 55|8 20 
Dressing (personal details)................ s6|1 40 I 25 
lets bdakws faceeatwikceleeea eee I 22]1 30 I 35 


























* Cultural Activities: in the high school schedules these consist almost entirely of recreational 
reading and music lessons. In the college schedules only reading is included. 

1 Comstock, op. cit. p. 326. 

2 Hutchinson, op. cit. p. 769. 

* Goldsmith & Crawford, op. cit. p. 401. 


IV. DISCUSSION 


The astonishing similarity between the average time spent in dif- 
ferent activities by the superior and the unselected groups seems to 
indicate at first glance that the average time spent in daily activities 
does not differentiate superior from unselected girls—that superior 
girls do not spend their days in any characteristically superior way. 
Such a conclusion, however, is not entirely justified for three reasons: 
(1) the high school group is itself a selected group, better endowed 
and equipped in various ways than the unselected adolescent popula- 
tion; (2) two of the so-called unselected groups studied were, it will 
be remembered, decidedly superior to the average high school popula- 
tion; (3) significant differences may be concealed by averages. We 
might therefore conclude that the mean distributions of time for 
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either the superior or the total group furnish reasonable standards for 
the amount of time to spend in various activities because the com- 
posite picture is more complete and well-rounded than the schedule 
of a single individual. 

Another significant observation is that marked individual differ- 
ences exist among girls all of whom are apparently making satis- 
factory mental, physical, and social adjustments. This fact suggests 
the necessity for studying the daily schedules of each individual in 
relation to a number of factors peculiar to herself—her previous 
experience, family relationships, academic achievement, general intelli- 
gence, and home, school and neighborhood environments. 

Undesirable features in schedules of superior girls where they occur 
may be accounted for in three ways: (1) The two weeks recorded 
may have contained unusual deviations from an otherwise satisfactory 
daily routine; (2) The heredity and daily schedules in childhood may 
have been so excellent that present bad habits have not yet under- 
mined the excellent physique and personality built in previous years; 
(3) The measures of adjustment obtained; 1.Q., school marks, and 
teachers’ ratings, are inadequate measures of total adjustment and 
may have permitted the inclusion of some girls who were really not 
well adjusted to their total environment. 


V. SUMMARY 


The average time spent in those activities in which the deviation 
of individuals from the mean is small may be considered representa- 
tive of the total number of cases. Spending nine and a half hours in 
sleep, an hour in voluntary physical activity, and an hour and a half 
in eating is characteristic of these high school girls. Two and a half 
hours of study seems a reasonable average from which individuals 
and groups fluctuate in either direction. Half an hour a day certainly 
is not excessive participation in extra classroom activities; and 
adolescent girls might well be expected to spend one and a half hours 
a day in social activities with family and friends. Half an hour a day 
spent in “fooling around” should not be frowned upon, for one of the 
needs of the closely scheduled high school girl may be opportunity 
just to “stand and stare.’’ Time spent in transportation and remu- 
nerative work necessarily varies with the individual’s environment. 
An hour spent in home duties has social and physical possibilities that 
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make it worthwhile, and another hour of recreational reading, listen- 
ing to or producing music, and other cultural activities should con- 
tribute something of value to a well-rounded day. In short, the aver- 
age distribution of time spent by these groups of girls, considered 
theoretically, seems to be one that might be taken as a standard from 
which to deviate as is necessary to meet individual needs. 








TEACHERS COLLEGE INFLUENCE UPON 
THE FINANCING OF PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


By PAUL R. MORT 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 


I. CHANGES IN EDUCATION PLACE STRAIN ON FINANCING SYSTEM 


EMANDS upon education have undergone as radical changes 
as our social life. The cost of public education to meet these 
demands has increased by leaps and bounds. To-day we are adjusting 
our schools to the variety of individuals in the community. We are 
providing more years of education for all the children in the com- 
munity. We are permitting our interests in their welfare to follow 
them after their school years have ceased and are offering opportuni- 
ties on the adult level to those who wish to continue their education. 
It is to be expected that a system of financing public schools considered 
adequate in a less complex era should develop some very serious 
shortcomings under the strain of this expansion. 

The American public schools are unique in their control and sup- 
port. While legally education is a function of the state, and while 
legally no locality can assume public control or support of an institu- 
tion without state approval, our system of education developed as a 
largely local affair. The battle for free schools was the battle to give 
state approval to support of public schools through taxation. The 
system of financing schools that resulted left the support of schools to 
local communities. Local communities were given the privilege of 
levying certain taxes with or without limitations as to amount. 


II. WORK OF CUBBERLEY, SWIFT, AND UPDEGRAFF 


As soon as the costs of education began to mount, shortcomings 
were observed in this system of financing. It was found, for example, 
that the state could not set decent minimum standards of education 
for the reason that many communities were unable to tax themselves 
sufficiently to support such standards. Various more or less effectual 
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methods were tried to correct this situation, beginning in Massachu- 
setts in 1874 and spreading rapidly to other states. In 1905 a study 
was made by Professor Ellwood P. Cubberley, then a student at 
Teachers College, of the status of school support in the various 
states. While Cubberley made no attempt to give a complete analysis 
of the problem, the influence of this Doctor’s dissertation can be 
traced in every state financing law passed since 1905. For a period 
of fifteen years Cubberley’s work done at Teachers College in the 
early days was almost the sole authority. About a decade ago the 
influence of Swift’s work on taxation ? and the more complete analyses 
of Updegraff * began to be felt in the field. Both of these men received 
their Doctor’s degree at Teachers College. 


III. STRAYER AND HAIG CLARIFY FIELD 


The clarification of this field was left, however, to the Educational 
Finance Inquiry carried on under the directorship of Dr. George D. 
Strayer in 1922-1923. An analysis of this problem which went far 
beyond anything that had been previously done was reported in the 
first volume of the Educational Finance Inquiry * by Dr. Strayer in 
collaboration with Professor Haig of Columbia. This work so clari- 
fied the issues involved as to open the field for a great deal of research. 
As a result, at Teachers College alone since 1923 there have been 
worked out or are now in process thirteen Doctor’s dissertations ap- 
plying the fundamental principles. Four dissertations had to do with 
the development of a measure of the cost of a like program of educa- 
tion in various types of communities.® The fifth study dealing with this 
problem is now under way.® One study, while primarily directed at 
a different end, contributed to the interpretation of the standards in 

1Cubberley, E. P. School Funds and Their Apportionment. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 


College, Columbia University, 1906. 


*Swift, F. H. Studies in Public School Finance. University of Minnesota Research Publica- 
tions. A series of studies dealing with individual states in various sections of the country. 

* Updegraff, H. Financial Support. Rural School Survey of New York State, Ithaca, New 
York, 1922. This is an excellent example of Updegraff's work. At present it is of particular interest 
to students of this problem because of the implied definition of the financial demands of the principle 
of equality of educational opportunity. 

*Strayer, G. H., and Haig, R. M. The Financing of Education in the State of New York, 
Macmillan, 1923 

® Mort, Paul R. The Measurement of Educational Need. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1924. Burns, Robert L. Measurement of the Need for Transporting 
Pupils. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. Harry, David 
P., Jr. The Cost of Living of Teachers in New York State. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1929. John, R. L. State and Local Administration of School Trans- 
portations. sureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929. 

*Grossnickle, F. The Relation of Capital Outlay to the State’s Minimum Program, 
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terms of which like programs of education should be defined.’ Deal- 
ing directly with this problem of defining state standards, there are 
now four studies in various stages of completion.® 

In addition to these studies now in process at Teachers College the 
problem of measuring the relative ability of school districts to sup- 
port schools is at present being attacked.® Contributions to the solu- 
tion of this problem have developed from the work described below, 
particularly the work of Morrison and Simpson and the studies made 
by the writer in Florida and Pennsylvania.*® Mention should be 
made also of the attack on this aspect of the problem made by Clark.” 


IV. APPLICATIONS OF RESEARCH 


Opportunities for applying the new-found knowledge came rapidly. 
Morrison * applied the available findings to the development of a 
financing plan for North Carolina and had the pleasure of having his 
findings affect the practice in that state. A similar study for Georgia 
by Singleton was accepted by the Legislature of that state.1* Oppor- 
tunity was given to apply certain of the technical studies that have 
been developed in the situation in New York State through the Legis- 
lature’s Joint Committee on Taxation and Retrenchment, and New 
York State took its first step towards the application in 1925.'* This 
was followed by an expansion of the original law in 1927 that 
places New York State in a favorable position from the standpoint of 
school support. 

The last Alabama legislature introduced a similar plan in that state. 


™Carr, J. W. Distribution of Trained Teachers Among Rural Elementary Schools. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. 

®Schmidt, A. W. “The Definition of the Minimum Program.” Tink, E. L. “Certain Phases 
of County Educational Organization.” Spencer, P. R. “The Development of a State Minimum 
Salary Schedule for Teachers.” Briscoe, Alonzo. “The Optimum Unit for Local Control of 
Education.” 

* Oliver, S. C. “Methods of Obtaining Rates of Assessment of Property.” 

% Contributions to other technical aspects of the problem have resulted from the work done in 
developing support plans for various states. In 1926 the writer brought together those then 
available in his monograph entitled State Support for Public Schools, Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1926. 

“Clark, H. F. The Effect of Population Upon the Ability to Support Education. School of 
Education Bulletin, University of Indiana, September, 1925. 

% Morrison, F. W. Equalization of Educational Finance in North Carolina. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1925. 

Singleton, G. G. State Responsibility for the Support of Education in Georgia. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1925 

1% Mort, Paul R., and others. State Aid for the Public Schools in the State of New York. 
Report of the Special Joint Committee on Taxation and Retrenchment, Legislative Document (1925), 
No. 97. PP. 193-254. a Sh Oy 

18 Mort, Paul R. Increased State Aid to Public Schools. Financing Education in Cities. Report 
of the Special Commission on School Finance and Administration, New York Legislative Document 
(1926) No. 92, pp. 59-86, 97-99, 118-146. 
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The present writer had the opportunity to participate with the state 
superintendent in the development of this plan. 

Simpson, working at Teachers College, applied available findings 
to the problem in Connecticut and his plan will receive consideration 
from the next legislature.” 


During the past year the problem has been attacked under super- 
vision of the writer in Florida,’* Kansas,¥* Nebraska,’® and Penn- 
sylvania.”° 


V. WORK DONE ELSEWHERE 


With these studies sponsored under the egis of Teachers College 
any complete presentation of the facts would necessitate the inclusion 
of work done elsewhere. Even prior to the work of Strayer and 
Haig, the state of Maryland, under Superintendent Cook’s leader- 
ship, developed a plan meeting the demands of much of the recent 
research. Studies have been made in California,** Kentucky,” 
Utah, West Virginia, Wisconsin,” and Wyoming.” Some of 
these have made no attempt to apply the researches mentioned in this 
paper. Others follow them closely. 


VI. SIGNIFICANCE OF CHANGES 


Some conception of the significance of the development in this field 
can be grasped from a statement of changes in status being wrought 
in the states that have gone the farthest in applying new-found knowl- 
edge in this field. In these states the locality is free to use its initia- 
tive in the development of schools adapted to the modern social order. 


% Simpson, A. D. Financing Education in Connecticut. State of Connecticut, 1927. 

™ Mort, Paul R. State Participation in the Support of Public Schools. Report of Florida State 
School Survey Commission, 1929. 

4 Mort, Paul R. Improvement of the Kansas Plan of Financial Support for Common Schools. 
Report of the School Code Commission, Supplement to Volume II, 1928. 

Mort, Paul R. A Plan for Providing Equality of Educational Opportunity in Nebraska. 
Nebraska State Teachers Association Research Bulletin, No. 3, 1928. 

Mort, Paul R. An Analysis of the Problem of Distributing State Subsidies to School Dis- 
tricts. Report of the Commission to Study Distribution of State Subsidies to School Districts, State 
of Pennsylvania. 

“ Apportionment of State School Funds in California. California High School Principals’ Com- 
mittee on Equalization of Taxation for Secondary Education, mimeographed 1928. 

= Adams, J. E. A Study of the Equalization of Educational Opportunities in Kentucky. Bulle- 
tin of the University of Kentucky, September, 1928. 

—e F. H. School Support. Survey of Education in Utah, Bulletin (1926) No. 18, Bureau 
of Education. 

“Cavins, L. V. Financing of Education in West Virginia. State Department of Education, 
1926, and Survey of Education in West Virginia, Organization, Administration and Finance, State 
Board of Education, 1928. 

*Callahan, John C. The Equalization of Educational Opportunity in Wisconsin. Department 
of Education, State of Wisconsin. 

* Reuser, W. C. A Doctor's Study in progress at the University of Iowa. 
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This freedom does not arise from lack of the development of stand- 
ards on the part of the State Department of Education, but rather 
from the fact that every community in the state has funds available 
with which, if it so wills, it may purchase education over and beyond 
the requirements set up by the state. In other words, no community 
is required to use all the taxing power which it reasonably has 
available merely to meet the demands set by the state. Not until the 
state provides an adequate financing plan is the bill of local rights 
and prerogatives given an enacting clause. 

Two aspects of the new financing plan as developed in New York 
State work in this direction: First, any community properly organ. 
ized to offer education may provide a respectable program of educa- 


tion without carrying any greater tax burden than any other com. | 


munity in the state; second, the state has gone farther than equalizing 
the burden—it has assumed a sufficiently large proportion of the sup- 
port of education to result in real relief to taxable property. Evidence 
is not yet available as to the degree to which local initiative is develop- 


ing under the encouragement of these new opportunities. The | 
awakening to the realization of the fact that a proper financing plan 


rehabilitates local initiative is a new task for state leadership and will 
doubtless take some time for development. 

From the realignment of elements of so far-reaching nature other 
effects which as yet can be but dimly foreseen are bound to result. 
There is a difference in the nature of demands made upon state 


leadership by a clearer recognition of the division of responsibility | 


between state and local school authorities. The plan of financing 
education which makes available sufficient funds for the complete 
support of new activities, the nature of which is to be determined by 
local authorities, requires a method of attack by state leaders dif- 


- 





ferent from the method used when a comparatively small reward was | 


held in the background for those communities which wished to follow 


the specific suggestions of state leaders. The new financing plan, | 
recognizing as it does the essential importance of local initiative for | 


educational progress in American democracies, affects local leadership 
as well as the state and places a much higher degree of responsibility 
upon the local superintendent of schools than was placed by the earlier 
financing plans. To a larger degree than before he has the oppor- 
tunity to lead his community in accordance with the demands of his 
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situation, over and beyond the state demands. Another interesting 
problem that looms up out of this situation is the problem of equality 
of taxation for all government as it affects opportunities for the exer- 
cise on the part of superintendents of schools of creative leadership. 

From these considerations it is safe to predict not only a con- 
tinued interest in the improvement of the techniques of financing 
public education but also an increased interest in research into the 
relations of government—particularly state government—to the 
whole fabric of public education. 








INDEX NUMBERS OF COSTS 
IN EDUCATION 


Corrected Monthly to Agree with Current Prices 


By HAROLD F. CLARK 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 
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_ “orteachers’ | School Buildings | School Bonds | ‘tional Supplies 
a. (1926 = 100) (1926 = 100) (1926 = 100) 
Month Index Index Net Interest Rate Index 
1929—Jan. 97 .2* 95.58" 4-47" 94 .8* 
1928—Dec. 96.9 95.41 4-44 94.7* 
Nov. 97.3 93 .32 4-45 94.9 
Oct. 97-9 91.74 4-47 95.1 
Sept. 99.7 92.26 4-55 95.0 
Aug. 98.8 92.62 4.66 94.9 
July 98 .2 92.62 4-45 94.5 
June 97.2 92.98 4.42 94.2 
May 97.8 93 .06 4-35 93-7 
April 96.8 93.16 4.13 93.8 
March 95.6 93 -49 4.18 94.3 
Feb. 95-9 93 -34 4.26 94-7 
* Not final 


The first index is an index of the cost of living of teachers. It is based upon the prices of things 


ananaial by teachers, weighted roughly according to the value of the things consumed. 


The price in 


1926 is arbitrarily taken as 100. In January 1929 the cost of living of teachers was 97.2, if we let the 
ors cost in 1926 equals 100 

” The second index is an index of the price of school buildings. If we take the cost of school build- 
ings i in 1926 as 100 the cost in December 1928 was 95.41; preliminary figure indicates a slightly higher 
— for January 1920. 


The third index is an index of the net interest rate on school bonds. 


The net interest rate stood 


at 4. pa in December 1928, and preliminary figures indicate a slightly higher rate in January 1929. 
4. The fourth index is an index of instructional supplies. On the basis of 1926 as 100 the index 


is now about 94.8. 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF SUCCESS IN 
MARRIAGE AND IN PARENTHOOD 


A RESEARCH PROGRAM OUTLINING THE CON- 
STRUCTION OF TESTS AND THEIR USE’ 


By LAURA CHASSELL TOOPS 
National Fellow in Child Development, 1927-28 


OT infrequently initial entrances into a field of research repre- 

sent as many approaches as there are investigators; or they 
may be characterized by a contrasting tendency, two or more investi- 
gators entering, perhaps unknown to each other, the same limited 
portion of the field. 

The outcome for either form of research activity is likely to be 
unfortunate. On the one hand, the results of isolated research may 
have to await opportunity for general presentation until such time as 
a bibliographical scholar shall interest himself in their discovery and 
construct a hybrid representation, disregarding any that he cannot 
conveniently find or integrate. On the other hand, the findings of the 
several investigators who have been simultaneously exploring some 
small section of the research field may leave whole neighboring areas 
neglected and even be incapable of coérdination into an adequate sur- 
vey of the small section because disparate paths have been traced. 

Particularly has there been ill-distributed effort in the field of edu- 
cational test construction. Witness, for example, the fragmentary 
scattering of tests throughout this general test region; then the large 
numbers of tests available in some of the school subjects, as arithmetic 
and reading, and the dearth in others, as well as the varying adequacy 
of the tests for the different aspects of the same subject. 

‘For convenience in this presentation the term test has been used throughout to refer to any 
series of standardized situation units adapted for the acquisition of response data which may be 
readily scored. Thus a test item may mean not only a statement to be marked as true or 
false, for example, on a pencil-and-paper test; but also a phase of a set-up to measure conduct 
which calls forth behavior amenable to quantitative treatment, or a subheading or a group of 
subheadings in an itemized tabulation form under which data from records are to be entered 
analytically. Similarly, the application of test items or tests may mean either the direct presenta- 
tion of standardized situation units to the subjects of an investigation for their reaction, or the 


indirect Presentation of standardized situation units to the subjects through the tabulation from 
records of appropriate data concerning them. 
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Now a whole new area is opening up for the psychologist trained 
in the technique of measurement—the domain of marriage and parent- 
hood. Already some unstandardized tests have been prepared for 
parents.? Series of tests for husbands and wives and also for parents 
have been projected by the writer. Other investigators are doubtless 
at work in the field. 

Since the territory to be covered is so little explored as yet and so 
extensive that no individual nor group of individuals is likely to work 
in more than a small portion of it without large endowment support, 
it seems worthwhile to present a formulation of the problem which 
maps out the general region. The research program to be presented 
may perhaps furnish a constructive basis for the codrdination of 
sporadic efforts and for the prevention of gaps in research. Also, 
it may be suggestive to experts in parent education and specialists 
in child psychology and mental hygiene, who interpret child behavior 
in terms of the marital and the parental environmental setting; or 
serve to guide some who are engaged in pioneer formulation of the 
basic sciences involved. 


I. A RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The proposed research program outlines the construction of tests 
for the measurement of success in marriage and in parenthood and 
the use of the tests in a limited number of research projects. 

The construction of the tests includes, as the first step, the prepa- 
ration of test items of the standard types, to be based on the sources 
which deal with marriage and with parenthood and to be worded as 
required for presentation to persons representing the various marital, 
non-marital, parental, and non-parental relationships. It includes, as 
the second step, the selection of the test items which have high dis- 
criminative value with reference to success or failure in marriage, 
or with reference to success or failure in parenthood, and the incor- 
poration of the selected items into tests. 

The technique proposed for the selection of the discriminative items 
involves the application of the various test items to the members of 
experimental groups contrasted as to success—representing, in the 
one aspect of the research, varieties of success and failure in mar- 
riage, and, in the other aspect, varieties of success and failure in 


*A pioneer among these is “An Intelligence Test for Parents,” by Dr. Bess V. Cunningham, 
which appeared in Children, The Magazine for Parents, in the issue of May, 1927. 
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parenthood—and to the members of paired control groups; the de- 
termination with reference to each of the test items of the amount 
of overlapping in the responses of contrasted groups and of experi- 
mental and control groups; and the consequent validation of the tests, 
the technique for the selection of test items conforming closely to the 
method of validation known as the method of widely spaced groups. 

The members of the experimental groups listed as suitable for use 
in the selection of test items diagnostic of success and failure in mar- 
riage meet at least one commonly accepted standard of success or 
failure in this relationship. The standards of marital success met by 
the success groups may be stated as follows: permanence of the union, 
general appearance of success in marriage, re-acceptance of the mar- 
riage bond when death has broken an earlier tie, and perpetuation of 
the marriage relationship in parenthood. The standards of marital 
failure met by the failure groups are more or less opposed to the 
standards of marital success just listed, and are capable of statement 
in approximately parallel though opposite wording. 

Similarly, the members of the experimental groups listed as suit- 
able for use in the selection of test items diagnostic of success and 
failure in parenthood meet at least one commonly accepted standard 
of success or failure in this relationship. The standards of parental 
success met by the success groups may be classified as follows: (1) 
in terms of the distinctive achievement of parenthood—propagation 
of the species—as viability of offspring, continuance of the species 
beyond the first generation, numerous offspring; (2) in terms of 
the success of the children of the parents who constitute the groups 
(a point of view in harmony with that of the newer child psy- 
chology and parent education), as the physical fitness of the chil- 
dren, their intellectual endowment, their scholastic achievement, their 
emotional adjustment, their social adjustment, their outstanding suc- 
cess, their adjustment to the relationships of marriage, and their ad- 
justment to the relationships of parenthood. The standards of 
parental failure met by the failure groups are more or less opposed 
to the standards of parental success just listed, and are capable of 
statement in approximately parallel though opposite wording. 

A given experimental group may meet more than one of the stand- 
ards of success and failure indicated above, and a given standard 
may be represented by more than one group. 
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The control groups suggested as suitable for pairing with the 
experimental groups parallel them in all respects except that they rep- 
resent all degrees of success in the relationship in question, the rela- 
tionship in its beginning, or the absence of the relationship. 

With a few exceptions the experimental and the control groups 
suggested for use, whether in connection with the one aspect of the 
research or the other, have this characteristic: their membership is 
capable of determination by objective methods, principally by re- 
course to such information as is obtainable in the better statutory, 
legal, and medical files, the better institutional records, bound copies 
of newspapers, and registers of names. 

The incorporation into tests of the items selected as having high 
discriminative value would follow the standard principles of scientific 
test construction. It would include as a subsidiary technique the 
distribution of the items into four test series, dealing with the aspects 
of pre-marriage, of marriage, of pre-parenthood, and of parenthood, 
respectively—the distribution of the items into these test series being 
made to adapt the tests to the requirements of the research projects. 

Use of the tests in research includes the following projects: (1) a 
study of the relationship between success in marriage and success in 
parenthood; (2) the validation of prognostic tests of fitness for mar- 
riage and for parenthood; and (3) the interpretation of the responses 
to individual test items. 


II. A MORE DETAILED STATEMENT 


A more detailed statement of the research program in outline form 
follows: * 


I. The Construction of Tests for the Measurement of Success in Marriage 
and in Parenthood. 


A. The preparation of test items. 


1. Construct test items after a variety of patterns, developing them 
whenever possible into parallel series for 


a. The measurement of knowledge. 
b. The measurement of attitude. 
c. The measurement of conduct. 


ne lack of space an outline indicating suggested content for the projected tests has been 
omitted. 
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2. Prepare adaptations of the content for 

. Husbands and wives. 

. Separated husbands and separated wives. 
. Divorced husbands and divorced wives. 
. Widowers and widows. 

Fathers and mothers. 

Grandfathers and grandmothers. 

. Unmarried men and unmarried women. 
. Non-fathers and non-mothers. 


TQ WR A&A 


B. The selection of the test items which have a high discriminative value, 
and their incorporation into tests. 


1. Apply the appropriate versions of the test items to the members of 
experimental groups contrasted according to success and to the mem- 
bers of paired control groups. 


a. Groups which may be used in the selection of test items diagnostic 
of success and failure in marriage. 
(1) Experimental groups. 
(a) Those whose members meet at least one commonly ac- 
cepted standard of marital success. 
Couples married for 10 years. 
Couples married for 25 years. 
Couples married for 50 years. 
Couples selected by vote of small homogeneous 
groups as the most successfully married couples of 
their respective groups. 
5. Husbands married two or more times (divorce not 
involved ). 
6. Wives married two or more times (divorce not 
involved ). 
7. Couples having children. 


fern 


(b) Those whose members meet at least one commonly ac- 
cepted standard of marital failure. 


. Couples who have been divorced. 
Husbands convicted of murdering wives. 
Wives convicted of murdering husbands. 
Separated couples. 

. Applicants for divorce. 

. Widowers. 

. Widows. 

. Childless couples. 
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(2) Control groups. 


(a) Groups which are similar to the experimental groups in 
all respects except that they are composed of a random 
sampling of married persons. 

(b) Groups which are similar to the experimental groups in 
all respects except that they are composed of newly 
married persons. 

(c) Groups which are similar to the experimental groups in 
all respects except that they are composed of unmar- 
ried persons. 


b. Groups which may be used in the selection of test items diagnos- 
tic of success and failure in parenthood. 


(1) Experimental groups. 


(a) Those whose members meet at least one commonly ac- 
cepted standard of parental success. 


1. Parents included in their respective groups by reason 
of their parentage of 


= FQ BARRO SA 
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Children who become parents. 


. Six or more children. 


Prize winners in baby shows. 


. Gifted children. 

. Accelerated children. 

. Valedictorians. 

. Fellows and scholars. 

. Well adjusted children. 


. Children holding important offices in their respec- 


tive groups. 

Conspicuously successful sons and daughters. 
Happily married sons and daughters. 
Parents of successful children. 


(6) Those whose members meet at least one commonly ac- 
cepted standard of parental failure. 


1. Parents included in their respective groups by reason 
of their parentage of 


a. 


b 


c. 
d. 


é. 


Non-viable offspring. 
Stillborn infants. 

Deceased children. 

Childless sons and daughters. 
One child per family. 
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f. Children suffering from dietary disorders and 
deformations. 

g. Cripples. 

h. Sense defectives. 

i. Feeble-minded children. 

j. Retarded children. 

k. School failures. 

I. Maladjusted children. 

m. Sons and daughters in asylums for the insane. 

n. Children under the care of the juvenile court. 

o. Children in industrial schools. 

p. Sons and daughters in reformatories and prisons. 

q. Sons and daughters who are dependent upon 
charity. 

r. Unmarried sons and daughters. 

s. Unhappily married sons and daughters. 

t. Unmarried mothers and fathers. 

u. Parents of unsuccessful children. 


. Sons and daughters convicted of patricide or 


matricide. 


. Children whose parents have been convicted of 


their murder. 


(2) Control groups. 


(a) Groups which are similar to the experimental groups 
in all respects except that they are composed of a 
random sampling of parents. 

(b) Groups which are similar to the experimental groups 
in all respects except that they are composed of the 
parents of first-born infants. 

(c) Groups which are similar to the experimental groups in 
all respects except that they are composed of non-parents 
(without history of pregnancy). 


2. Determine with reference to each of the items the amount of over- 
lapping in response of the groups contrasted with respect to success, 
and of the experimental groups and the paired control groups, and 
select the items which have high discriminate value. 

3. Incorporate these items into tests in accordance with the standard 
principles of scientific test construction, using as a subsidiary tech- 
nique the distribution of the items into test series as 


a. Tests dealing 


with the aspects of pre-marriage. 
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b. Tests dealing with the aspects of marriage. 
c. Tests dealing with the aspects of pre-parenthood. 
d. Tests dealing with the aspects of parenthood. 


II. The Use of the Tests in Research. 
A. A study of the relationship between success in marriage and success in 
parenthood. 

1. Apply the tests for the measurement of success in marriage and in 
parenthood to parents who were members of experimental and con- 
trol groups used in the selection of test items, or to parents who are 
members of like groups. 

2. Obtain the correlation between the scores of the parents on the tests 
for the measurement of success in marriage, and their scores on the 
tests for the measurement of success in parenthood. 


B. The validation of prognostic tests of fitness for marriage and for 
parenthood. 
1. Apply the tests dealing with the aspects of pre-marriage and of pre- 
parenthood to 
a. Engaged couples (obtaining permanent addresses). 
b. Non-engaged persons similar to the engaged persons in all re- 
spects except engagement (obtaining permanent addresses). 
2. Validate the tests ten years after their application with respect to | 
their use in prognosis. 
a. Locating as many as possible of those who have taken the tests. | 
b. Using as the method of validation | 





(1) Correlation with ratings in success. 

(a) Ascertain into which of the experimental and the control | 
groups listed in the first division of the outline the sub- | 
jects of the investigation would naturally fall. 

(6) Assign to them on the basis of their possible group 
locations 
1. Ratings in success in marriage. 

2. Ratings in success in parenthood. 

(c) Obtain the correlations between the following measures. 

1. Scores on the tests dealing with the aspects of pre- 
marriage, and ratings in success in marriage. 

2. Scores on the tests dealing with the aspects of pre- 
parenthood, and ratings in success in parenthood. 


(2) Correlation with scores on tests measuring success. 
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(a) Apply to the subjects of the investigation 
1. Tests dealing with the aspects of marriage. 
2. Tests dealing with the aspects of parenthood. 
(6) Obtain the correlations between the following measures. 
1. Scores on the tests dealing with the aspects of pre- 
marriage, and scores on the tests dealing with the as- 
pects of marriage. 
2. Scores on the tests dealing with the aspects of pre- 





- parenthood, and scores on the tests dealing with the 
_ aspects of parenthood. 
sts C. The interpretation of the responses to individual test items. 
the 1. Make an analysis of the responses to individual test items obtained 
from the application of the tests for the measurement of success in 
for marriage and in parenthood, applying the appropriate statistical 
methods to the data available for 
_ a. The groups used in the standardization of the tests. 
b. The groups used in the research projects. 
2. Organize the results of the analysis in relation to such topics as the 
aii following 
a. Objectives. 
; to | (1) Of marriage. 
(2) Of parenthood. 
ests. b. Eugenic and euthenic prerequisites. 
(1) Of success in marriage. 
(2) Of success in parenthood. 
trol c. Favorable elements in developmental history. 
sub- d. Minimum and maximum essentials of knowledge. 
(1) Pre-marital and marital. 
roup (2) Pre-parental and parental. 
e. Desirable attitudes, including standards of conduct. 
(1) Pre-marital and marital. 
(2) Pre-parental and parental. 
= f. Socialized conduct in the relationships of 
= (1) Young people. 
pre (a) Pre-engagement. 


l (6) Engagement. 
(2) Husbands and wives. 
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(3) Parents and children (from conception through maturity). 
(4) Grandparents, parents, and grandchildren. 

(5) Membets of a family and other relatives. 

(6) Members of a family and friends. 


. Optimal adjustments for marriage and for parenthood, including 


(1) Occupational adjustments. 

(2) Home euthenics. 

(3) Medical aspects of marriage and of parenthood. 

(4) Adjustments to the advent and the care of children. 


. Optimal interrelationships of marriage and parenthood. 
i. Mental hygiene aspects of marriage and of parenthood, including 


provision of wholesome outlets for 

(1) Unhappily married persons. 

(2) Parents unhappy through the loss or the maladjustment of 
their children. 


ij. Wholesome substitutes for the relationship of marriage and of 


parenthood. 


. Objectives and content of 


(1) Pre-marital and marital education. 
(2) Pre-parental and parental education. 
(3) Education for non-marriage and for non-parenthood. 











TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 
IN STUDY PROCEDURES, WITH 
EMPHASIS UPON READING 


; By CECILE WHITE FLEMMING 
Directing Psychologist, Horace Mann School for Girls, Teachers College 


AND MAXIE N. WOODRING 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 


This article is the sixth in a series by the authors on the direction of study of high 
school pupils. Articles which have previously appeared are: Problems in Directing 
Study of High School Pupils, January 1928; A Partial Bibliography on Study, 
February 1928; A Survey of Investigations on Study, Part I, March 1928; Part II, 
April 1928; Diagnosis as a Basis for the Direction of Study, Part I, October 1928; 
Part II, November 1928. The concluding article in the series will appear in a 
forthcoming issue.—EpITor. 


IAGNOSIS in any field, whether it be medicine or education, is 
of little value unless it is followed by a sound remedial proced- 
ure. Teachers who wish to obtain effective returns from the direction 
of study must be concerned with the development and use of definite 
techniques. The child’s present ability, his knowledge, his skill, and 
the specific task for study, are the fundamental factors which deter- 
mine the definite procedures to be used in a particular situation. It is 
obviously impossible to discuss in the space available in an article, a 
large number of the procedures and techniques required for the train- 
ing of high school pupils in the activities involved in study. The 
writers are thus forced to select a basic procedure to emphasize the 
variety and amount of directed practice which children need in a given 
study situation. In an analysis of what children are asked to do when 
they study, and an examination of their inadequacies and weaknesses 
when confronted by the necessity for study, one notes immediately 
the frequent recurrence of inability to read effectively the material 
required in the high school fields. Since training in reading as a first 
step in study direction is an imperative need, reading has been chosen 
as the work skill to receive consideration in the present article. 
589 
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It is impossible to present with complete detail a total procedure 
which any teacher may use verbatim for a particular period with a 
certain group of pupils in her subject. But procedures which skillful 
teachers have developed and found effective, and which illustrate 
fundamental study skills, may afford many suggestions to other teach- 
ers. The latter may utilize the basically sound techniques outlined, 
and adapt them to the text and references which they are using and 
make adjustments as needed for their classes. 

However, as reiterated in previous articles by the writers in this 
series on directing study,’ no school can work economically or effect- 
ively to give pupils training in needed tools and techniques for study 
unless the teachers first make a careful inventory of the children’s 
present equipment in work skills and habits, aided at the same time by 
objective measure of mental ability, skill in reading, arithmetic, me- 
chanics of English, etc. 

Certain progressive junior high schools to-day are making a careful 
analysis of pupils’ habits of work, and providing training in general 
habits and specific skills needed for effective study. In some schools 
the first six weeks of the junior high school are devoted to observation 
of the pupils’ habits of work and attitudes in classroom and study 
hall, and to analysis by the teachers of strengths and weaknesses in 
work skills. At the same time the psychological service is obtaining 
objective measures of such factors as mental quality, ability in read- 
ing, skill in mathematics, mastery of English essentials, and ability 
to take directions; is scrutinizing the report of each child’s physical 
condition, and obtaining information about the home conditions. 
Upon the basis of the results of objective tests a thoroughgoing diag- 
nosis of weaknesses in reading permits constructive practice in the 
type of reading-for-study in which an individual or class needs train- 
ing. Ina series of meetings, the principal, teachers, assisting observ- 
ers, and psychologists meet to interpret and evaluate their findings. 





A series of follow-up conferences running through the year permits | 


reports of progress for individual pupils and class groups. The 
stimulation and actual help for individual teachers which result from 
this plan of inventory and constructive work make teachers firm advo- 


* Teachers College Record: “Problems in Directing Study,’ January 1928; “Investigations on 
Study,” March 1928 and April 1928; and “Diagnosis as a Basis for Direction of Study,” October 
1928 and November 1928. 

*“A Program of Educational Guidance for the Horace Mann Junior and Senior High School.” 
Report in preparation, 1928-1929. 
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cates of such codperative effort for pupil guidance and direction of 
study. 

In no type of study skill, perhaps, has so much help become avail- 
able for the high school teacher as in silent reading. The high school 
has hardly begun to utilize the knowledge of reading procedures, and 
the diagnostic and remedial techniques which have been developed 
by the elementary school during the last decade. Unfortunately not 
all elementary schools have provided for their pupils the training in 
reading now possible. Until pupils come to the junior and senior high 
school with the skill which they should have, corrective instruction in 
reading as a work skill will have to be provided, as well as training 
and practice in the particular aspects of reading which should be 
acquired during the high school period. Additional investigations 
and the careful thought of high school teachers are needed to deter- 
mine in greater detail the reading and other skills essential for study, 
and their relative importance for each high school subject. Only 
the classroom teacher can develop the most effective methods of 
training the pupil in the attitudes, habits, and skills needed. 

Perhaps a consideration of these study skills and their acquisition 
should be preceded by the caution which justifies frequent repetition; 
namely, that effective habits and methods for study should be acquired 
through intrinsic training. That is, in the soundest procedure the 
devices and methods used should be an integral part of the actual 
study process for a given subject. While the pupil is being led to react 
in a way which develops a desired skill, he should at the same time be 
directed to accurate interpretation, satisfying mastery, and enjoy- 
ment of the material which is being studied. Training in outlining, 


_ or reading for the main idea, or to note a sequence of ideas or events, 
_ should be done not as a special isolated exercise with the necessity, 
_ later, of transferring the skill to actual lesson-getting (in the social 
- | sciences, for example), but should be a part of the study of the 


material assigned in the social studies. Only a few reports of investi- 


_ gations are available in which the techniques emphasized have been 
_ developed as intrinsic aids to the mastery of actual assignments. 


Illustrations of the content and method of these investigations are 
offered as suggestions to high school teachers who are endeavoring to 
develop better techniques in their own classes. 

The selected references which are mentioned in this article include 
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some of the best reports of diagnostic analysis and outlines of con- 
structive training. Many lists of the types of reading which function 
in study appear in these references. Most of the investigators and 
writers would include the activities given below, though the order and 
emphasis might vary.* 


A SELECTED LIST OF ACTIVITIES ESSENTIAL FOR STUDY, 
WITH EMPHASIS ON READING 


I. Rapid reading for meaning in general, where understanding and reten- 
tion are not directed or checked by any specific device. Accuracy in com- 
prehension must be correlated with rate of reading to satisfy the require- 
ment for a practical skill. 

II. Skimming: reading rapidly for large meanings. 
III. Directed or controlled comprehension 

1. To answer definite questions of factual nature, where the answer to 
the question is contained in the material read. 

2. To answer thought or judgment questions. This skill demands some 
interpretation and evaluation of the material read, since the pupil 
must not merely comprehend the writer’s statement but must utilize 
the meaning in combination with other knowledge or experience. 

3. To determine from the author’s statement what question or problem 
he is attempting to answer or solve within a certain division of 
material. 


IV. Outlining and summarizing material read. This activity is a complex 
one involving many subordinate abilities, such as analysis for the selection 
of main points and determination of subordinate topics and supporting 
details; with a comprehension of the relationships of the ideas expressed. 
The preparation of a summary utilizes the results of outlining. Train- 
ing in summarizing should be preceded by training in outlining. 


V. Comparing two or more presentations, by the same or different authors, 
of a given idea or topic. 


VI. Note-taking (on materials read ) 


To take notes without analysis or condensation in diary form. 

To take topical notes. 

To take notes in sentence outline form. 

To take notes with comments. 

To take marginal notes, underlining in text for topic sentence, key 
words and phrases, etc. 


Ur whd 


*See also “Diagnosis as a Basis for Direction of Study,” by the writers, Teachers College 
Record, October 1928. 
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- VII. Understanding and following directions 
n In the preparation of an assignment. 
d In the use of text and reference books. 
d In the preparation of themes and reports. 


In the preparation of notebooks. 

In the organization and preparation of a project or task of construc- 
tion, such as costumes or stage scenery. 

6. In the practical work of the laboratory in science, in household arts, 
1- and in fine arts. 


. VIII. Problem-solving 


1. To read and analyze a statement of a problem in order to under- 
stand the conditions existing or prescribed and to comprehend clearly 
the task set. 

2. To collect data needed for a solution by recalling previous experience 

to and seeking new data pertinent to the solution. 

3. To organize data selected as pertinent. This requires judgment and 

ne evaluation. 

‘il 4. To check and test the results or solutions obtained. 


- IX. Use of books and materials 


1. To locate information needed in books by the use of 
a. Table of contents. 
b. Index. 
c. Cross references. 
ex d. Footnotes. 
on 2. To use reference materials and aids. 
. Library catalogue. 
. Dictionary. 
Encyclopedia. 
. Reader’s guide. 
Other general reference books. 
. Reference files. 
o read special devices. 
Maps. 
. Graphs. 
Diagrams. 
. Statistical tables. 
. Algebraic formulae. 
Geometrical figures. 
. Scientific formulae. 
. Time-tables. 
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I. RAPID READING FOR GENERAL MEANING AND SIGNIFICANCE OF A 
SELECTION OR PARAGRAPH 


There is, in reality, no reading entirely without objective or 
motive. Even when one is reading casually or for general impressions 
one is engaged in a particular kind of reading. This type is, however, 
the least directed; it is like the everyday casual reading which adults 
do, or like the usual reading for recreation. In such reading a general 
appraisal of the material usually suffices; the reader gets the general 
drift of the passage without full analysis or recall of all details. 
Without question, this useful service-type of reading suffices for 
relatively unimportant material or for recreational narrative reading. 
It also is useful when a child engages in a first “reading over’”’ of the 
lesson. He gets the general drift of a discussion or story before 
proceeding to critical reading to meet certain objectives set up in the 
assignment. The first reading of an entire selection or article which a 
pupil does preparatory to outlining is of this same type. The reader 
seeks the general nature of the content with reference to subject and 
scope. The practice suggested for training in outlining should im- 
prove the pupil’s skill in doing this and also increase his rate. He 
should at the same time be made aware of what type of reading he 
is doing and the specific service which it best affords him. Every high 
school subject, whether it be history or household arts, provides 
opportunity for drill in getting the essential general meaning.* When- 
ever needed training in reading can be given as a part of learning in 











a particular subject, it should be provided in that situation. Unfor- | 


tunately, this reading for general impressions without detailed analy- 


sis and without any check on comprehension is the only kind of reading | 
which many pupils do in studying, even in high school. They have | 


not been taught in the elementary school to have definite objectives 
when they read. They have not been made aware of the many types 


of selective reading which an effective adult reader uses. Too few | 


have had such training as will develop habitual skills in specific types 
of reading. 


A first measure of a pupil’s reading skill may well test his skill in| 


“easy-going” reading, reading merely to get the general significance 


“Stone, C. R., Silent and Oral Reading, Chapt. VIII, “Training Lessons in Silent Reading,” 
pp- 193-195. (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1922.) Woody-Sangren Test in Silent Reading—Sub-test on 
Total Meaning. (World Book Co.) Twenty-fourth Year Book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part II. (Public School Publishing Co., 1925.) 
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of the material.° The older and more usual type of test of undirected 
reading was the requirement to read and reproduce in written or oral 
form the story or thought contained. This procedure has been too 
much used. When it is used the organization of thought rather than 
memory should be stressed. If a pupil reads with little skill even in 
getting general meaning, assuredly further testing of a diagnostic 
character should be used to find the factors contributing to his weak- 
ness. Tests of rate, vocabulary in isolated words, and vocabulary in 
context-comprehension of units of various length, such as phrases, 
sentences, and paragraphs, should be used with materials of various 
levels of difficulty. Tests of comprehension of more specific types 


should likewise follow, to determine the variety and extent of a pupil’s 
ability or lack of ability. 


II. ABILITY TO SKIM, TO READ RAPIDLY FOR LARGE MEANINGS 


Rapid reading to get a bird’s-eye view, to note large meanings, to 
note the general character and scope of a presentation, or to determine 
the large topic treated, is sometimes called skimming. A _ pupil 
trained in skimming does not need to read every word, or even every 
sentence. He has learned how to use certain mechanical aids as guide- 
posts in comprehending the author’s meaning. Pupils need training 
in the use of key topic-sentences, the concluding sentence of para- 
graphs, marginal and other subheadings, and summaries. ‘There is 
obviously an overlapping in the specific factors which contribute to 
skills in reading for general significance, in skimming, and in outlin- 
ing. “Skimming” through a selection is a first-step procedure in out- 
lining. The value of definite training in skimming as a useful skill is 
generally accepted. However, pupils should be taught to use it for 
definite, specific purposes. They should not form the habit of skim- 
ming as a substitute for careful, analytical reading. Training in 
skimming should begin as early as Grade 4. By the time children 
reach the junior high school they should be able to skim informa- 
tional material used in developing the same topic in different reference 
books. They should use skimming to find a particular bit of informa- 
tion or a particular statement; they should employ it to get the general 

®Gates, A. I., The Improvement of Reading, p. 186. (Macmillan Co., 1927.) The Gates 
test of “reading to appreciate the general significance of a paragraph” contains twenty-four para- 
gtaphs equivalent in difficulty. Pupils “held to a constant speed of reading and permitted no 


re-reading will make a higher comprehension score” on this type of test than any of the more 
selective tests which Gates has developed. 
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character of an article, to see whether it justifies more careful read- 
ing; and they should utilize it to determine whether a given treatment 
of a topic contributes any new facts or points of view to the problem 
under consideration. 

Timed exercises in skimming with a check on success may fre- 
quently be a part of study in any subject. When, for example, a first 
year junior high school class in the social studies is learning to use 
new reference books no better opportunity could be provided for 
training in skimming as a study tool. A definite purpose and objective 
checking of results will guard the pupils from superficial, inaccurate 
scanning. A teacher should make use of carefully detailed assign- 
ments to guide such reference reading. In the sample assignment in 
American history given by Stormzand,° the first study by which the 
pupils begin a week’s unit of work is “‘to glance over the chapter to 
find the main points emphasized in questions I, II, III, IV on the 
blackboard.’ This ten minutes of survey reading involves skimming 
and careful rapid reading. The pupils write the answers, which may 
be checked by the class or by the teacher. Yoakam’ urges that pupils 
be trained to attain a high degree of skill in a rapid, efficient “single 
reading” as a first, economical step in study, where materials and 
information are to be assembled. He emphasizes the necessity of 
guiding even a single reading by a purpose, and stresses the need of 
checks on accuracy to insure increasing efficiency, rather than slip- 
shod reading. 


Ill. DIRECTED COMPREHENSION 


1. To Answer Specific Questions in Terms of the Author’s State- 
ment of Fact. Reading to answer definite questions, the answers to 
which can be found in the material, is perhaps the type of directed 
activity most frequently used in textbook study. Teachers need to 
give more attention to the significance and difficulty of their questions, 
and to train pupils to check the answers obtained. Even the use of 
definite questions does not guarantee an effective return, if the pupils 
are not taught to get full value from their use. The questions may 
be provided by the textbook, they may be prepared by the teacher, or 
they may originate with the pupils themselves. Where remedial work 

*Stormzand, M. J., American History Teaching and Testing, pp. 12-13 (Macmillan Co., 1926). 


* Yoakam, G. A., Reading and Study, pp. 185-208 (Macmillan Co., 1928). See also O'Brien, 
J. A., Silent Reading, Exercises to Increase Rate of Reading. (Macmillan Co., 1921.) 289 pp. 
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in reading for comprehension is needed, special practice-lessons utiliz- 
ing questions may be advisable, in addition to the training provided 
by the study of specific lesson materials.® 

When questions are used to guide study and to check comprehen- 
sion, it is desirable to reduce the work of writing answers to a mini- 
mum. Many types of answers are now in use which may be recorded 
and corrected with a minimum of time and effort.® Self-checking 
from the text immediately upon the completion of the work assigned 
increases the value of these devices. If preferred, answer sheets may 
be prepared to accompany these comprehension exercises: 


(1) A multiple-choice exercise involving words, phrases, or sen- 
tences, in which the pupil indicates his choice of the suggested 
answers. 

(2) Titles, phrases, or sentences, choice of which gives the main 
thought of the selection or paragraph. 

(3) True and false statements; true and nonsense statements. 

(4) Detecting absurdities in statements based upon the text. 

(5) Completion exercise, with vital words or phrases omitted. 


One of the most suggestive organizations of tests and checking 
devices to guide pupils’ study is Stormzand’s American History 
Teaching and Testing.° Among the varied guides are questions of 
both factual and judgment type. Most of the standard tests of 


reading for the upper elementary grades and the high school include 
types of exercise which the teacher may use.” 


Reeder’s study ** showed the gain in interest and in comprehension 
of material in geography when definite questions were used as a form 
of lesson assignment. The pupils themselves reported that having a 
definite task brought greater interest and effort in study. Reeder’s 


report of his investigation includes a complete set of the study ques- 


® Standard Practice Lessons in Reading, by McCall, W. A. and Crabbs, Lelah M. Book V for 
junior high school grades. (Bureau of Publications, Teachers College.) 

* Gates, A. I., Improvement in Reading, pp. $1 ff. (Macmillan Co., 1926.) Also Yoakam, G. A., 
Reading and Study, pp. 342-401. (Macmillan Co., 1928.) 

Ibid. 

" Thorndike-McCall Tests in Silent Reading, ten forms, Grades 3 to 8 (Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College). Haggerty Test of Silent Reading, Sigma 3, Forms A and B, Grades 7 to 12 
(World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y.). Woody-Sangren Test in Silent Reading, Forms A and B, 
Grades 3 to 8 (World Book Co.). Stanford Achievement Test in Reading, Forms A and B, 
Grades 3 to 8 (World Book Co.). Gates Tests in Silent Reading, Types A, B, C, D; Forms 1 

2; Grades 3 to 8 (Bureau of Publications, Teachers College). 

Reeder, E. H., 4 Method of Directing Children’s Study of Geography. Contributions to Edu- 

cation, No. 193 (Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1926). 
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tions used and a quantitative record of the gain in understanding 
resulting from their use. 

2. To Answer Thought or Judgment Questions. It is necessary to 
train pupils not only in the comprehension of facts clearly stated in 
the material read, but also in relational thinking in response to a 
problem-question. This necessity is illustrated by Thorndike’s report 
of pupils’ answers to questions in his Test of Silent Reading, Alpha 
2.8 The complete failure of many pupils to understand either the 
question or the material on which it was based, and the absurd non- 
sense answers of others, are extremely illuminating to the thoughtful 
teacher. Teachers must use care in phrasing problem or judgment 


questions definitely and clearly, and gauge the difficulty to the grade | 


level of the pupils who are expected to answer them. Such questions 


may be made more difficult by their demand upon the pupils’ experi- | 


ence for interpretation of the material read, or by requiring a com- 
parison of two or more authors’ presentation of the same topic. 
Thought and judgment questions may require interpretations not 








fully given in a passage. Such questions may provide a mind-set to 
guide the reading. They may help the pupil to discover from a dis- | 
cussion ‘‘what may have gone before” or “what will probably happen 
next.” They require thinking with the facts comprehended. These 
exercises should be applied to entire selections as well as to para- 
graphs and sections. The exercises may be oral or written. Answer 
sheets may be provided for self-correction. 

Osburn ** presents stimulating illustrative exercises on thought 
getting which may be applied to any subject-matter assignment. | 
Among the types of procedure suggest:d for Grades 7 to 12, he 
includes “judgment-inducing questions of the ‘show’ kind,” cause- 
effect and effect-cause questions, questions requiring inference or 
“reading between the lines,’’ questions asking for a choice of explana- 
tions or solutions in a hypothetical situation, and queries which involve 
a prediction of “what happens next” or “what should be done next.” | 
He suggests wisely that such judgment questions should require the 
reading of more than one sentence to find the answer; for example, 
“Contrast the opportunities of the modern boy for education with 





% Thorndike, E. L., “Reading as Reasoning,” Journal of Educational Psychology, June 1927, pp. 


323-332. 
x Baburn, W. Jj., Remedial and Follow-Up Work in Silent Reading, “The Understanding of 
Paragraphs and Total Selections." (Public School Publishing Co., 1925.) 
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those of Lincoln.” ** Some of Gates’ questions to test the under- 
standing of the general significance of a paragraph require the pupil 
to supplement and interpret the author’s thought.%* His Test B 
on predicting outcomes also affords illustrations for practice exercises 
requiring judgment. 

An illustration of the type of major problem which my guide the 
reading and organization of a large amount of materia: in history or 
English or any other subject, is that set in Hatch’s study of the Zion- 
ist Movement.’* What are some of the possibilities of this land 
(Palestine) which make it worthwhile for some of the Jews to return 
and make Palestine their home land? References: Smith, Human 
Geography, Book II, p. 274-284; Huntington, Palestine and its 
Transformation, pp. 7, 17, 18-22; Mills, Book of the Ancient World, 
p. 114. A minor problem in the study of this major topic is, ““Why 
did the Phenicians become sailors, while the Hebrews remained a 
pastoral and agricultural people?’ Another minor problem is, ‘“‘Con- 
trast the conditions in Palestine before the World War with the 
improvements which have followed the war and consequent British 
administration.” 

3. To Determine the Author's Question or Problem. Formulat- 
ing the question, or problem, or point of view which an author pre- 
sents in a selection provides not only variety and interest but excellent 
training in critical interpretation and evaluation. Selecting the best 
statement of the chief topic of a selection from a list provided is a 
variation of this procedure which is excellent initial training for out- 
lining. This finding and phrasing of an author’s purpose may finally 
extend to the independent formulation of questions, and the examina- 
tion of articles and books with these questions in mind. 


IV. TO OUTLINE AND TO SUMMARIZE MATERIAL READ 


The best types of textbook in silent reading now available begin 
definite training in outlining as early as Grade 3. At this stage of 
their development pupils suggest the name or heading for each of 
several isolated paragraphs. They read each paragraph and decide 


% Lincoln Seventh Reader, Davidson and Anderson, page 3. Used by Osburn; see reference 13. 
\_, (Laurel Book Co., 1925.) 

Gates, A. I., T'ests on Silent Reading, Grades 3 to 8, Types A and B (Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College). Sce also Gates, A. 1., Improwement of Reading, pp. 205-209. (Mac- 
millan Co., 1926.) Scan 

“Hatch, R. W. and Stull, DeForest, The Social Studies in the Horace Mann Junior High 
School, pp. 16 ff. (Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1926). 
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upon the main thought. If these main thoughts are written in, the 
pupil then has a rough outline of the article or story. The next step 
which should be practiced in the intermediate grades, as well as in 
high school, is to select supporting details which may be recorded as 
subheads. Actual practice in outlining material, as an aid in studying 
a problem, must be preceded by thorough training in the selection of 
main points and supporting details.*® 

Much material is now available for teachers, providing definite 
and varied illustration of how to proceed with this training. Such 
readers as those listed below *® have frequent lessons on making and 
using outlines. The references on instruction in reading and study 
previously referred to in this review have numerous illustrative les- 
sons on outlining. A recent report of the work of Minneapolis teach- 
ers in giving their pupils training in work-type reading, is rich in 
illustrative lessons of the many procedures used, including outlining.” 
The bulletin presents an analysis of the elements involved in develop- 
ing skill in outlining in the successive school grades, suggests the 
teaching activities needed in each major step, and includes typical 
lessons used by class teachers to achieve the objectives desired. 

Barton ** has prepared a carefully graded series of practice exer- 
cises in study. His practice lessons begin with clear instructions 
directed to the pupil on the first steps in finding the main points of 
single, isolated paragraphs. The pupil then practices matching given 
main points with paragraphs; choosing main points from several pos- 
sible statements provided; and making a simple outline with sub- 
points. This is followed by varied training in making detailed outlines, 
and culminates in many lessons providing for the use of outlines on 
a problem assignment. His use of long articles to find “‘big topics” 
trains pupils to follow an author’s guideposts to important ideas. 

Stone * and Stillman * include suggestive lessons on this important 

48 Horn, Ernest, et al., Learn to Study Readers, Book V., pp. 48-51; 135-141 (Ginn and Co. 
<= containing illustrative techniques and practice material: Horn, Ernest and McBroom, 
Maude, Learn to Study Readers, Book III, Teacher's Edition, Books IV and V (Ginn & Co., 1924). 
Bolenius, Emma M., The Boys’ and Girls’ Readers, Books IV, V, and VI; see Teacher's Manual— 
Suggestions on Outlining, pp. 139-147-192-204-206-210-224 (The Riverside Press, 1919). David- 
son, L. and Anderson, C. J., The Lincoln Readers, for Grades Five to Eight (Laurel Book Co. 
New York, 1925). Lewis, W. D. and Howland, A. L., Silent Readers for Grades Five to 
Eight (The John C. Winston Co., Chicago, 1920:1923). Gray, W. S. and others, Remedial 
Cases in Reading, Their Diagnosis and Treatment (University of Chicago Press, 1922). 

* Breuckner, L. J. and Cutright, Prudence, Work Reading in the Minneapolis Public Schools. 
Minneapolis Board of Education, Bulletin No. 512, April, 1927. 

“1 Barton, Wm. A., Jr., “Practice Exercises in Study,” in manuscript (1928). 


Stone, C. R., Silent and Oral Reading, pp. 185-187; 197-203 (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926). 
* Stillman, Bessie W., Training Children to Study, pp. 58-85 (D. C. Heath and Co., 1928). 
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skill. Stone emphasizes the importance of previous training in skim- 
ming as a tool for the more complicated skill of outlining. In the 
effort to determine the major topic such rapid cursory reading permits 
the pupil to note headings, key sentences, and marginal summaries. 
In learning to observe an author’s organization, preliminary training 
in the use of the table of contents, chapter and large sectional head- 
ings, and smaller marginal or sectional headings is valuable. In the 
earlier stages of learning to outline, the outline may be made in the 
form of answers to a series of significant questions set by the teacher. 
For the accurate understanding which must precede the organization 
and critical evaluation of details to support larger topics, such tests 
as Gates Silent Reading Test, Type D,** and McCall-Crabbs Stand- 
ard Practice Lessons in Reading illustrate good practice materials. 

The Woody-Sangren Test of Silent Reading * suggests a type of 
procedure which could be used in the study of any content subject. 
The element of increasing difficulty in the successive paragraphs could 
be applied not merely to a single lesson in geography, science, etc., 
but also to a series of lessons. Each of the paragraphs is followed 
by statements from which the reader is asked to select that which 
best represents the central idea of the paragraph. Beauchamp” 
found that in directed study in general science, training pupils in 
finding the central thought of a paragraph led to superior organiza- 
tion of written reports. He found that such training not only in- 
creased the total number of ideas gained, but also aided in the 
selection of important ideas. It helped also in mastery of technical 
terms. Barton ** found a definite gain in comprehension and reten- 


“Illustrative paragraph from Gates Test, Type D, Reading to Note Details (Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University) : 

This is a reading test. You are to read a number of paragraphs. Below each paragraph are 
three questions which you must answer by drawing a line under the one word or phrase which 
gives the best answer. Let us try a sample before we begin the real test. First read the para- 
graph. Then underline one—and only one—of the four answers to each of the questions to show 
that you understand what the paragraph said: 


Next morning she awoke and found herself in a beautiful room. The walls were covered 
with silken curtains. There were two mirrors made of pure silver. The bed was made 
of ivory. The coverings were made of silk and velvet. By her bed lay a dress and a 
pair of slippers. The dress was made of silk. The slippers were covered with diamonds. 


Where did the girl find herself? barn room garden store 
What were the mirrors made of? silver gold pearl silk 
What were on the slippers? rubies pearls opals diamonds 


® Tbid., p- 13. 

* Thid. 

™ Beauchamp, W. L., A Preliminary Experimental Study of Techniques in the Mastery of Sub- 
ject Matter in Elementary Physical Science, Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 24. (De- 
partment of Education, University of Chicago, 1923). 


* Barton, W. A., Jr., “The Value of Outlining in the Acquisition and Retention of Facts in 
Ancient History.” Report in preparation. 
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tion of material in ancient history when training in outlining was pro- 
vided and the acquired skill was used regularly as an aid in study. 

Pupils who have been trained to a high degree of skill in outlining 
will seldom have difficulty with summarizing. In making a summary, 
the pupil should use the same procedures followed in making an out- 
line, or utilize the outline of the same material previously developed. 
The summary is a different organization of the material contained 
in the outline. 


V. COMPARISON AND EVALUATION OF DIFFERENT PRESENTATIONS 


By the end of Grade 6, pupils who have had a course of study 
designed to give training in work skills and to establish habits should 
be able to compare and to evaluate different presentations of a topic 
or problem. Even by the end of the fifth grade they should be able 
to read the presentations by two or more authors of the same topic 
and to make comparisons of the two points of view, if they are differ- 
ent, or to note likenesses, if they are largely in agreement. However, 
most pupils have not had this type of carefully organized instruction 
in study in the elementary school, so that the junior high school must 
accept the responsibility of giving pupils skill in making comparisons 
and contrasts. Any subject, whether English, fine arts, or science, 
affords opportunity for reading and comparing references. The skills 
and habits essential for comprehending material read and organizing 
the ideas by outline and summary are equally basic to the reading | 
and comparison of two or more presentations of a topic.” 

Osburn * points out that even in the primary grades such compari | | 
son of different selections can be made. ‘Thus, ‘Which would you| | 
rather be, the old woman in ‘The Old Woman and Her Pig,’ or the | . 
‘Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe’?”’ In Grade 6 a pupil should 
be able to compare the life experiences of two Americans: “In what | 
way were Thomas Edison and Hamlin Garland alike in their efforts| 
to gain an education?” * Li 
| 
Charters** reported that ninety per cent of the junior college! , 


Lyman, R. L., The Mind at Work, Chap. VI., ‘Evaluating What We Read and Hear" | 
(Scott Foresman and Co., 1924), 349 pp- A 





VI. NOTE-TAKING 


® Osburn, W. J., Remedial and Follow-up Work, “The Understanding of Paragraphs and Total | 
Selections,” p. 4 (Public School Publishing Co., 1925). 
For additional exercises in such comparison, see Davidson, I. and Anderson, C. J., The Lincols | 
Seventh Reader. (Laurel Book Co., 1922.) 
Charters, J. A., “How Two Hundred and Fifty-eight Junior College Women Study,” Journal | 
of Educational Research, 11:41-48, January, 1925. 
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women who answered her inquiries on methods of study believed that 
notes improve the quality of college work. Seventy per cent, how- 
ever, had never received any definite instruction in note-taking. The 
quality of the notes taken varied greatly and very few students had 
consciously given any attention to improving their method of taking 
notes. Bolenius* illustrates the use of running notes or notes in 
diary form “to serve as clues to content.” This same reference could 
likewise be used to illustrate the method of topical notes arranged 
with main points and subordinate points. Taking topical notes utilizes 
the training in the skills previously discussed under outlining and 
summarizing. Yoakam™* offers definite instruction to pupils in the 
procedures involved in taking either topical or running notes. 

Many teachers give pupils training in making marginal notes and 
underlining in the text the topic sentences of the entire selection and 
of each paragraph. Once more children must have had training in 
the selection of main points and supporting details before they can 
underline or otherwise select them for practical use. If they have 
acquired skills in comprehending, outlining, and summarizing, then 
note-taking will require little special training. It is very important 
that pupils be made aware of the kinds and purposes of notes, if their 
notes are to serve as a real aid in study.* 


VII. UNDERSTANDING AND FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS 


The successful execution of directions of any kind requires, first, 
the precise understanding of the requirements, and second, the ability 
to accomplish the task set. The task may be simple or complicated, 
and may require, in varying degree, motor co6érdination and technical 
skill as well as an understanding and appreciation of the thing to be 
done. The practical work of the laboratory in household arts, sci- 
ence, fine arts, dramatics, etc., should provide the necessary supervi- 
sion and aid for the pupil in actual accomplishment. Every teacher 
in every subject, however, is concerned with developing the child’s 
skill in comprehending and executing directions accurately and rapidly. 

In the junior and senior high school, to an increasing extent, written 
directions take the place of the oral directions which are emphasized 

*® Bolenius, Emma, Teacher's Manual of the Boys’ and Girls’ Sixth Reader, p. 226. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1919.) 

* Yoakam, G. A., Reading as Study, pp. 8-9. (Macmillan Co., 1928.) 

Headley, Leal, How to Study in College, Chap. XII, “Note-Taking’” (Henry Holt and Co., 


1926). Lyman, R. L., The Mind at Work, Chap. II, “Useful Habits of Work in Library and 
School” (Scott Foresman and Co., 1924). 
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in the elementary school. Fortunately, the progressive type of in- 
struction in silent reading includes, even in the primary grades, the 
careful reading of directions as a type of training in comprehension. 
In the junior high school in particular, pupils should have definite 
training in reading directions with exactness and precision, in order to 
select and retain pertinent details, while ignoring other facts which 
are not essential elements in the directions. 

Such an analysis of the conditions of a problem is provided 
naturally by mathematics. Yet even in mathematics pupils need more 
drill than is usually provided in accurate reading of problems, and in 
stating the essential conditions given and the task set. Such a test as 
the Stevenson Test ** in reading and analysis of problems illustrates 
this kind of exercise. The Gates Test in Silent Reading, Type C,” 
is a test designed to measure this exact type of reading. Such a test 
offers suggestions to teachers of content subjects for practice exercises. 
The author stresses in this test the statement that “the facts given in 
these paragraphs are not intrinsically difficult and the directions 
require little time or ability for execution. The difficulty of the task 
lies in the exact nature of the reading required. Reading to get the 
general drift of the passage is insufficient to enable the typical pupil 
to execute the directions without error. Pupils often read these direc- 
tions too fast and too superficially.” ** Sometimes a mere slowing up, 
with greater care in interpretation, resulted in a great improvement. 
Sometimes ‘there were defects in the subtle techniques of careful 
precise reading’ which necessitated more detailed and persistent 
remedial work. 

Adults as well as children do not find such careful reading easy. 
Most readers when compelled to note every relevant detail and to 
ignore irrelevant ones secure accuracy by re-reading. However, 
teachers should be aware that mere re-reading is a costly method; that 
pupils should have definite training to give them certain subtle and 
important skills in interpretation. One factor, for example, which 
hinders the effectiveness of such reading is a lack of understanding of 
relational words. Failure to interpret the relational words and quali- 
fying phrases in a direction or question makes for serious misunder- 
standing. 

* Stevenson, P. J., Tests in Problem Reading and Analysis, Grades III to VIII (Public School 
Publishing Co.). 

Gates Tests in Silent Reading, Grades III to VIII, Types A, B, C and D. (Bureau of Publi- 


cations, Teachers College, Columbia University.) 
* Gates, A. I., Improvement of Reading, pp. 188 ff.; 212-214. (Macmillan Co., 1927.) 
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Fortunately many extra-classroom situations, in addition to the 
study of class assignments, provide frequent opportunity for practice 
in exact interpretation of directions. Insufficient practice seems to 
have led to the existing serious lack of skill in this type of interpreta- 
tion. Regular materials in history, geography, science, and arithme- 
tic; instructions in laboratory manuals; and instructions for class and 
school undertakings, all provide suitable and “‘intrinsic’” opportunity 
for practice in precise interpretation. Fortunately too, such situations 
permit natural checks on error, and frequently adequate comprehen- 
sion brings the social approval of the school group. 

Carroll’s * investigation showed that pupils are typically inaccurate 
in precise interpretation, where detailed understanding is essential. 
He found that “specific training produces marked improvement in this 
and similar types of exact study.” Teachers will find his analysis of 
the special types of difficulty in which children need training, a definite 
aid in the planning of remedial instruction.” 


VIII. PROBLEM-SOLVING 


In almost all the thinking which pupils do, except sheer routine, 
some aspect of problem-solving is involved. Every school subject 
requires the development of skill in solving the many problems which 
it presents, if either knowledge or power is to result from an experi- 
ence in these subjects. Yet children are not made aware of the mental 
processes which are involved and which they are using inadequately 
and ineffectively. Mathematics is the one school subject which has 
concerned itself regularly with problems, yet even the training in 
mathematics has not acquainted the pupil sufficiently with the several 
steps involved in formulating and solving a problem; it has not made 
him facile in the use of the required procedures, as a carpenter uses 
each tool in his kit. 

Even in the primary grade children may begin in an informal way 
to perceive the successive steps involved in the recognition, statement, 
and solution of a problem. In reading, in arithmetic, in community 
geography, they should (1) read and analyze a statement of a prob- 
lem to understand the conditions existing or prescribed, and to com- 

Carroll, R. P., An Experimental Study of Comprehension in Reading. (Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927.) 
“ For further assistance in preparing practice materials teachers will find helpful material in the 


Twenty-fourth Year Book of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part 1. (Public 


School Publishing Co., 1925.) See also Stone, C. R., Silent and Oral Reading, p. 186. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1922.) 
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prehend clearly the task set; (2) collect data needed for a solution, 
by criticizing any data already at hand, recalling previous experience 
and seeking new data pertinent to the solution; (3) organize data 
selected as pertinent; and (4) check and test the results or solutions 
obtained. 

Effective direction of study requires that pupils have specific train- 
ing in the analysis and statement of a problem.*' Obviously a definite, 
clear, precisely stated assignment is the fundamental step in a pupil’s 
understanding of what he is attempting to do. In addition, progres- 
sive instruction in reading and mathematics is emphasizing the com- 
prehension and statement of problems.** Children should have prac- 
tice in mathematics, for example, in stating clearly the conditions of 
the problem and indicating the solution, without actually solving the 
problem. Moreover, whatever skills pupils have previously acquired 
in the use of books and materials to gather data, and in evaluating 
and organizing the facts obtained from material read, are practical 
tools for problem-solving. 

Shreve * presents constructive suggestions for the supervision of 
problem-solving in school subjects other than mathematics. He em- 
phasizes the necessity of the teacher’s having definite, objective meas- 
ures of the learning ability of her pupils; and stresses the economy of 
diagnosis of individual deficiences in reading, and in other skills essen- 
tial for solving problems.** 


IX. ABILITY TO USE BOOKS AND MATERIALS AS TOOLS FOR STUDY 


If books and other materials are to be used effectively as working 
tools by high school pupils, certain training must be begun early in the 
elementary school and continued regularly through the later grades 
and high school. For many teachers in the upper grades and high 


“ Stevenson, P. J., Tests in Problem Reading and Analysis. (Public School Publishing Co.) 

“2 Gray, W. S. and Others, Remedial Cases in Reading. (University of Chicago Press, 1922.) 

“Shreve, F. S., Supervised Study Plan of Teaching, pp. 368-424. (Johnson Publishing Co., 
1927.) 

“ (1) Dewey, John, How We Think, Chap. VI, “Analysis of a Complete Act of Thought” 
(D. C. Heath Co., 1910). (2) Kilpatrick, E. H., Foundations of Method, Chap. XV, “The Com- 
plete Act of Thought” (Macmillan Co., 1925). (3) Waples, Douglas, Procedures in High School 
Teaching, Chap. XV, “Process of Reflective Thinking’; Chap. XVI, “Teaching Pupils to Think” 
(Macmillan Co., 1925). (4) Thorndike, E. L., “Reading as Reasoning,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, June, 1927, pp. 323-332. (5) Lyman, R. L., The Mind at Work, Chap. IIl, 
“Thinking and Learning to Think’’ (Scott Foresman & Co., 1924). (6) Twenty-fourth Year Book of 
the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, pp. 125-139. (Public School Publishing Co., 
1925). (7) Stone, C. R., Silent and Oral Reading, Chap. VIII (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926). 
(8) Beauchamp, W. L., A Preliminary Experimental Study of Techniques in the Mastery of Subject 
Matter in Elementary Physical Science, Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 24 (Univer 
sity of Chicago Press, 1923). (9) Breuckner, L. J., and Cutright, Prudence, Work Reading in 
the Minneapolis Public Schools, Minneapolis Board of Education, Bulletin 512, April, 1927. 
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school the use of books and materials means the use of a dictionary 
and possibly one ready reference book, such as an encyclopedia. Some 
extend their conception to include a wider use of reference books. 
Few, however, comprehend fully the skillful use of a textbook; few 
are aware of the possible aid to be had from a textbook used as a 
guiding tool, and not as an exclusive source of information to be 
memorized. In those schools which now have the service of a tech- 
nically trained teacher-librarian the instruction given incidentally to 
the class teachers is an important aid in any effort to improve direc- 
tions to pupils for study. 

An analysis by teachers of their own assignments to note what 
they ask children to do with books and other materials will show 
concretely some of the skills in the use of books which high school 
pupils need for effective work. Such analysis will determine what 
skills with books and materials the pupils of any grade should possess. 
The teacher should keep in mind that a seemingly narrow skill, such 
as using an index or locating information, involves a number of 
minor skills, each of which should have definite attention by teacher 
and pupil. Minneapolis teachers, in preparing a course of study in 
work-type reading, list certain major skills as specific objectives, and 
organize the minor skills as suggestive activities. For example, they 
outline the procedures to be used in developing the varied minor skills 
needed in using a table of contents, and those which contribute to the 
ability to use an index.* 

Even when teachers and pupils have analyzed assignments and 
tasks to determine what skills with books are necessary, the actual 
training in these skills requires a certain technical knowledge of the 
characteristics and uses of books and reference materials. A number 
of excellent books provide definite information for both teacher and 
pupil.*® Rice’s Lessons on the Use of Books and Libraries * can be 
used directly by high school pupils as any other text would be used. 
It combines numerous exercises to check the actuality of skill. Rice 
suggests that in the junior high school any one of these lessons should 
be given in those classes to which they are naturally allied. The use 
of the atlas may first be taught in the social sciences as may also the 


““Work Reading.” Report prepared by Minneapolis teachers under the direction of Prudence 
Cutright, Director of Instructional Research, Board of Education, Minneapolis, 1927-28. 

“Stillman, B. W., Training Children to Study, Chap. IX, “Mastery of Certain Common Tools,” 
pp. 217-229. 

© Rice, 0. S., Lessons om the Use of Books and Libraries (Rand McNally & Co., 1920). 
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interpretation of diagrams and statistical tables. Ward’s Suggestive 
Outlines and Methods for Teaching the Use of the Library ** offers 
numerous exercises, problems, and questions to show the value and 
need of facility in the use of books. Practice exercises, however, may 
most profitably utilize actual questions and problems arising in the 
study of social science, English, or other class assignments. Another 
standard aid in this field is Instruction in the Use of Books and 
Libraries by Fay and Eaton.*® The School Library Year Book, Num. 
ber I,°° has an excellent series of graded lessons for all grades from 
the first through the high school. 

One aspect of reading which is essential to the effective use of books 
and materials is the reading of maps, diagrams, graphs, statistical 
tables, formulas, and the like. This type of interpretation has 
received almost no attention except for mathematics and the older 
type of map study. Smith and Reeve in The Teaching of Junior High 
School Mathematics ™ consider from the point of view of both teacher 
and pupil the values and interpretation of statistical tables and 
graphs. They discuss the type of graphs which children should be 
able to use practically in everyday affairs, and list, in term of definite 
exercises, the abilities which pupils should acquire. Many progressive 
teachers are giving such instruction, but practically no printed accounts 
are available. Rugg and Hockett ™ are preparing practice lessons on 
the uses of maps, particularly map location, to provide for the acqui- 
sition of skill in using maps as economically as possible. ‘The tests 
include definite directions for self-testing and self-correcting; and 
enumerate learning steps for remedial work. 

In the second year of the junior high school (Grade 8) the course 
in general mathematics at the Horace Mann High School for Girls 
provides definite instruction and practice in the uses and interpreta- 
tion of graphs. Through the codperation of other teachers, the 
children make application of their new tools in social studies, house- 
hold arts, and science. They also help the school administration with 
real problems. For example, they tabulate and graph the results of a 

“Ward, G. O., Suggestive Outlines and Methods for Teaching the Use of the Library (F. W. 
Faxon Co., 1909). 

“ Fay, Lucy E. and Eaton, Anne T., Instruction in the Use of Books and Libraries (F. W. 
Faxon Co., 1921). 

© School Library Year Book, No. I, American Library Association, Chicago, 1927. 

5 Smith, D. E. and Reeve, David, The Teaching of Junior High School Mathematics, pp. 57-58; 
126-128. (Ginn & Co., 1927.) 


52 Rugg, H. O. and Hockett, John, Practice Exercises in Map Location, Social Science Monographs, 
Lincoln School, New York City. (Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University.) 
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time study of their own daily activities for a typical week. They 
then examine the tabulated and graphed results and apply the con- 
clusions to their own study problems.™ 

The Lincoln School has issued recently a report of pupils’ work in 
“Making History Graphic.” After a pupil has learned to assemble 
the facts in a discriminatory fashion he is urged to express his obser- 


vation of facts and events in pictures, diagrams, or other graphical 
presentation. 


X. CONCLUSION 


In the consideration of study procedures in which high school pupils 
should have systematic training, the writers have emphasized reading 
because it is common to learning in all school subjects. The mate- 
rials and procedures suggested have been presented under nine types 
of reading activities which function in study. These types of reading- 
as-study range from uncontrolled reading for general meaning to 
reading as a phase of problem-solving; and have included the use of 
books and materials as tools in study. Reading is a highly compli- 
cated process. The methods used in the analysis and organization of 
reading procedures suggest the type of analysis which must be applied 
to other study activities. The determination of the specific reading 
procedures which function in a variety of study situations indicates 
the kind of techniques which must be developed for other study 
processes. The same scientific methods should be applied to such 
major activities as translating in a foreign language; the learning of a 
vocabulary; English composition; the acquisition of fundamental 
processes in mathematics; the development of laboratory techniques 
in sciences; and the application of social and economic facts to life 
situations. 

Every phase of such investigation requires the codperation of the 
classroom teacher. Her aid is essential in ascertaining the study 
skills needed to accomplish what children are asked to do. Those 
primarily concerned in research in this field must have her assistance 
in actual classroom situations to determine what procedures children 

Stillman, B. W., Training Children to Study, pp. 134-136; 223-229. (D. C. Heath, 1928.) 

These texts provide numerous exercises in the reading and interpretation of maps and graphical 
devices for use in the junior high school: Brigham, A. P. and McFarlane, C. T., Essentials of Geog- 
raphy, Book II (American Book Co., 1920). Smith, J. Russell, Human Geography, Book II, 
Regions and Trade (J. C. Winston Co., 1922). Whitbeck, R. H. and Finch, V. 


Geography (McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1924). . 
“ Knowlton, D. C., Making History Graphic. (Scribners, 1925.) Pp. 154. 
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use when engaged in a particular type of study, as translating Latin 
to English, and what skills are involved in such a process. Finally, 
any development of better methods of study, and any practice in 
more effective procedures, must be carried on in the classroom under 
the supervision of the teacher, while pupils are attempting to accom- 
plish actual assignments. The fact that effective methods of study 
must be acquired through “‘intrinsic’’ training, that is, through activi- 
ties inherent in the learning situation, makes the guidance of the 
classroom teacher essential. 
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DEMOCRACY AND MISSION EDUCATION IN KOREA* 


T the present time the aims, methods, 
and general attitudes obtaining in 
the educational work of Christian mis- 
sions in non-Christian lands are being 
challenged by the liberal and progressive 
element among the people of these lands, 
on the grounds that they violate certain 
principles of fairness in human dealings. 
With the growth of nationalistic feeling, 
accompanied as it is by a desire to con- 
serve native cultural values, there has 
been a growing manifestation of resent- 
ment toward those mission enterprises 
which have tended to belittle or destroy 
the cultural attainments of non-Christian 
peoples. This resentment has taken 
more definite form and attracted the at- 
tention of the Western world, as secular, 
scientific, and literary education, fostered 
by governmental agencies, has spread 
abroad Western liberal ideals in these 
non-Christian lands. Democracy and 
Mission Education in Korea is a critical 
study of some phases of mission educa- 
tion in Korea for the purpose of: (a) 
pointing out places in which this educa- 
tional activity has failed to measure up 
to the most democratic standards of edu- 
cation, and (4) suggesting ways in 
which it may be reconstructed more in 
harmony with these standards. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


The writer draws up some principles 
for a democratic philosophy of educa- 


tion. An effort is made to state these 
principles in such a way that they will 
appeal to the sense of fairness and rea- 
sonableness of a sensitive reader. Having 
established the criteria of what the 
writer believes to be a proper educa- 
tional theory, the aims, methods, and 
attitudes obtaining in mission educational 
enterprises in Korea are examined in the 
light of these criteria. A critical study 
is made of some of the outstanding prob- 
lems and suggestions looking toward 
more satisfactory educational conditions 
are offered. 


SOURCES OF DATA 


The main surces of data are the fol- 
lowing: (1) Personal experiences of the 
writer through eight years of teaching in 
Japan and Korea. (2) Interviews with 
Korean, Japanese, and Western educa- 
tors acquainted with conditions in Korea. 
(3) Official reports published by the gov- 
ernment and various mission organiza- 
tions. (4) Books and articles dealing 
with problems in mission education in 
Korea, and other lands. (5) Scientific 
and philosophic literature dealing with 
social theory and educational principles. 


FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 


The findings of this study are largely 
in the form of criticisms of the existing 
practices; and suggestions for changes in 
aims, methods, and attitudes looking for- 


* By James Earnest Fisher, Ph. D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 
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ward to reconstruction more in harmony 
with democratic ideals in education. 
Among the features of the situation 
which are selected for special considera- 
tion, the following have received the 
greater amount of attention. 

(a) The formulation of some basic 
principles of democratic education, which 
are to serve as criteria in the study of 
the problems in mission education. 

(6) The aims of mission education, as 
variously stated by mission educators, are 
studied and found to be undemocratic 
in that they are largely imposed from 
without, and do not grow out of the 
actual human situation in which they are 
supposed to function. Suggestions are 
made for modification of these aims more 
in accordance with the democratic ideals 
which have been set up. 

(c) The attitude of mission educators 
in their relation to the government edu- 
cational officials is considered an impor- 
tant element in the situation, and ways 
in which this attitude hinders the realiza- 
tion of the best educational results are 
pointed out. Suggestions for better 
working relationships are proposed. 


(d) Chapters V, VI, and VII are 
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given to a study of the relation of mis- 
sion education to certain life problems 
of the Korean people. Differences in 
race, religion, nationalistic affiliation, eco- 
nomic status, general culture, and per- 
sonality traits between missionaries and 
Koreans are seen to bring about many 
problems which, to-day more than ever 
before, are calling for solution along 
liberal scientific lines. 

(e) The last chapter in the book is 
devoted to a consideration of the growing 
conflict between intellectual liberalism 
and religious authoritarianism. The 
writer believes that the future usefulness 
of mission education to the Korean peo- 
ple largely depends upon the adoption of 
more liberal and scientific attitudes 
toward education and life, by those who 
are reponsible for the carrying on of 
mission education. 


PRACTICAL VALUES 


The points of view expressed, the con- 
structive criticism offered, and the sug- 
gestions made in this study should result 
in a better perspective, and a more con- 
structive program in the system of educa- 
tion with which it deals. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF MEASUREMENT THROUGH 
CUMULATIVE TESTING* 


ORKERS with educational meas- 

urements have long been aware 
that the majority of group tests now in 
use are insufficiently reliable for the pur- 
poses for which they are intended. A 
single application of one form of these 
tests does not yield a trustworthy meas- 
ure of the standing of individual pupils. 
An increasing number of progressive 
school systems, however, are adopting 
the practice of conducting periodic sur- 


* By Nocl Keys, Ph. D. 
No. 321. 


veys with test batteries, given once each 
semester or each year. ‘The question 
arises whether or not the results of these 
repeated testings can be utilized in some 
way to increase the reliability of indi- 
vidual measurement and prediction. How 
and to what extent can an average of 
such measurements obtained over a 
period of one or more years best be used 
to improve upon the results of a single 
recent testing? 


Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education. 








In his attempt to throw light upon 
this question the author of the present 
study enjoyed the codperation of the 
Bureau of Reference, Research, and Sta- 
tistics of the New York City Schools. 
The performance of two hundred chil- 
dren in three public schools was traced 
over a period of nine school grades 
(semesters). From 1922 to 1926, inclu- 
sive, each pupil was tested on four dif- 
ferent occasions with a battery of six 
tests, including the National Intelligence 
Scale A, Thorndike-McCall Reading 
Scale, Woody-McCall Arithmetic (fun- 
damentals) Scale, Otis Arithmetic Rea- 
soning Scale, Morrison-McCall Spelling 
Scale, and New York Geography Scale. 


FINDINGS 


Results from the several tests agreed 
fairly closely in pointing to certain gen- 
eral conclusions. Among the most sig- 
nificant were the following: 

1. The reliability of a prediction 
based on a single current measurement is 
increased, as a rule, from 9 to 10 per 
cent by averaging with scores from one 
other application of the test made within 
two years past. 

2. A simple averaging with results 
dating from longer than two years pre- 
vious is of uncertain advantage with ele- 
mentary school pupils, and may be posi- 
tively detrimental if only raw scores are 
used. 

3. The improvement resulting from 
averaging is closely similar for raw 
scores, T-scores, Brightness scores, and 
quotients, and is proportionately as great 
for the more reliable as for the less re- 
liable tests studied. 

4. The weighting of scores utilized in 
such averaging is impracticable and un- 
necessary. By far the greater part of 
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the advantages of cumulation are secured 
by the use of simple averages. 

5. Quotients and Brightness scores on 
the separate achievement tests studied 
are too unreliable to be of much prac- 
tical value for individual prediction; but 
a simple average of such quotients or 
Brightness scores made on the five tests 
together was found to possess a con- 
stancy and reliability greater than those 
of the National Intelligence Scale A, and 
comparable with those commonly re- 
ported in connection with the Stanford 
Binet. 

6. Tests given under public school con- 
ditions by regular teachers trained for 
the purpose, to children scattered among 
thirty class sections in three widely sep- 
arated schools, were found to yield meas- 
urements substantially as reliable as 
those which were obtained by experienced 
psychologists in retesting single class 
groups. 

Other findings have to do with the 
comparative merits of raw scores, T- 
scores, Brightness scores and quotients. 
Brightness, or sigma-index scores proved 
slightly, but only slightly, more reliable 
than quotients. With the more reliable 
tests and over intervals of three years 
and more, predictions were found to be 
improved somewhat by taking into ac- 
count the individual’s brightness relative 
to his age. Critical examination of the 
results, however, leads the author to the 
somewhat unorthodox opinion that an av- 
erage of scores made on tests given with- 
in two years past and expressed in terms 
of grade-percentile or sigma-index will 
be found to serve most purposes of pro- 
motion, classification, and the like in the 
ordinary school system, without need of 
recourse to quotients or Brightness 
scores. 
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ROBERT JOSSELYN LEONARD 


It is here recorded with the greatest 
regret that Dr. Robert Josselyn Leonard, 
Director of the School of Education since 
1923, died on Saturday morning, Feb- 
ruary 9. Dr. Leonard had been suffer- 
ing from a severe attack of influenza. 
He returned to his work before he had 
fully recovered, and had a_ relapse. 
Early on Saturday morning, February 9, 
in a delirium, he fell from a window 
of his apartment in Seth Low Hall. 

Dr. Leonard’s services to Teachers 
College have been of a very high order. 
From 1911 to 1914 he was a member of 
the staff of the Horace Mann School. 
After several years spent in important 
educational work at the University of 
Indiana and the University of California 
and on various State commissions, he 
was, in 1923, appointed by the Trustees 
of Teachers College Director of the 
School of Education. He won the ad- 
miration and affection of his colleagues 
in these several capacities, and leaves a 
large group of friends who feel a great 
personal loss in his untimely death. 


THE DEANS’ OFFICE 


Dean Emeritus James E. Russell is 
spending February and March at the 
University of Hawaii in Honolulu in the 
capacity of visiting professor. While 


there he will give a series of lectures 
on “Types of Public Education.” 
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EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Professor Paul R. Mort addressed 
the teachers of Hammonton, New Jersey, 
January 10 on remedial work in the class- 
room. He also spoke at a conference 
of school superintendents and normal 
school principals at Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, on the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity and a plan for financ- 
ing education in Pennsylvania, November 
7 and 8; at Providence, Rhode Island, 
before the School Officials Association, 
on financing progressive schools, and be- 
fore the Florida State Teachers Associ- 
ation November 30 on the failure and 
success in the Florida high schools, on 
the equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity in Florida, and on educational 
traditions and present-day demands. 

Research Bulletin Numbers 3 and 4 of 
the Nebraska State Teachers Association 
present Dr. Mort’s plan for providing 
equality of educational opportunity in 
Nebraska. Dr. Mort was assisted in 


the study by Mr. Henry H. Linn, a- 


student of the Department of School Ad- 
ministration at Teachers College, Dr. R. 
L. Johns of the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, and Mr. Floyd W. Miles, a 
student at the University of Nebraska. 

The Supplement to Volume II of the 
Report of the State School Code Com- 
mission of Kansas, recently published, 
presents Dr. Mort’s plan for providing 
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equality of educational opportunity in 
Kansas. The report shows the need for 
the equalization of a program in Kansas 
costing $1500 per teaching unit, and pro- 
poses a plan by which such a program 
may be approached. 





As a result of the survey made of Rye, 
N. Y., by Professors George D. Strayer, 
N. L. Engelhardt, and E. S. Elsbree in 
June, 1928, the two school districts in 
Rye have voted to consolidate as a cen- 
tral high school district. This will make 
possible the development of adequate 
high school facilities for this suburban 
community. The survey report of Rye 
has been included in a volume called 
“School Building Programs in American 
Cities” by Professor Engelhardt. 





Messrs. C. W. Lemme and L. P. 
Young of the first major course for 
superintendents of schools assisted Pro- 
fessor Engelhardt in the development 
of the school building program of Hoho- 
kus Township, N. J. This report has 
been presented to the Board of Education 
and will shortly be printed. 





Professor Engelhardt addressed the 
Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals at the February meeting in Cleve- 
land on “The Effective Utilization of the 
High School Plant.” 





The Evenden-Strayer-Engelhardt Score 
Card for Normal School and Teachers 
College Buildings has been published by 
the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College. 

Messrs. M. P. Brunstetter, Z. R. 
Clark, M. G. Jones and E. H. Miner 
have assisted Professor Engelhardt in 
the analysis and selection of school sites 
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for Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., and in 
the preparation of the report which the 
board of education has printed for the 
purpose of presenting the findings and 
recommendations on school sites and 
school building program. 


ADVISERS OF WOMEN AND 
GIRLS 


Dr. Ruth Strang spoke before the 
Normal School and Teachers College 
section of the National Association of 
Deans of Women which met in Cleve- 
land, February 20 to 23, in connection 
with the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association. 
She presented the results of a study of 
the careful records, which seven codp- 
erating deans of teacher training insti- 
tutions had kept, of the personal problems 
of students that had come to their atten- 
tion during a period of one month. 

The investigation indicates that the 
problems with which the dean most fre- 
quently deals are those relating to the 
student’s adjustment to her program of 
studies and to her social and physical 
environment; that the adviser’s function 
is to facilitate such successful adjust- 
ment as will promote professional ex- 
cellence with the least waste. 

The study is one of several which are 
being made in the field of the Dean of 
Women through the codperation of deans 
in the field who are willing to contribute 
material out of their daily experience. 
The vitality of the material obtained and 
interpreted by deans who are associated 
with young people in actual situations, 
and the satisfaction which those who 
participated have expressed in the value 
of the records to their own work indi- 
cate that this method of collecting data 
promises well as a means of obtaining 
information concerning the personal prob- 
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lems of young people and the contingent 
work of the dean. 





The Advisers Club and those students 
entering the courses for deans of women 
in February were entertained by the staff 
of the department at the Women’s 
Faculty Club on Tuesday evening, Febru- 
ary 12. Miss Mina Kerr, executive 
secretary of the International Student 
Union addressed the Club on “Some 
Phases of International Student Work.” 

Miss Caroline Grote, dean of women 
at Western Illinois State Normal School, 
Macomb, Illinois, has returned to her 
work after a semester’s study at Teach- 
ers College. 





Miss Harriet Hayes was associated 
with the state-wide survey of the edu- 
cational institutions of Florida, under- 
taken by the Division of Field Studies, as 
it related to the housing of men and 
women students of the colleges and uni- 
versities. Her study is being published 
as a part of that section of the complete 
report which is devoted to Higher Edu- 
cation, and will be available through the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege. 





Mrs. Esther Lloyd-Jones, lecturer in 
courses for Advisers of Women and 
Girls, gave three addresses during March 
before the Philadelphia League of Nurs- 
ing Education. Her subjects were “The 
World of an Eighteen-Year Old Girl,” 
“The Psychology of an Ejighteen-Year 
Old Girl,” and “Helping the Girl to 
Help Herself.” 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Professor J. R. McGaughy read a 
paper before the Psychology Section of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
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vancement of Science, Friday, December 
21, on “Specificity of Abilities in School 
Subjects.” He addressed the teachers 
of Ashtabula County, in Ashtabula, Ohio, 
February 16. His addresses were en- 
titled “What is Modern Education?” and 
“Were You Born Dull?” 





Dr. Frank McMurry, former head of 
the staff of Elementary Education of 
Teachers College, addressed the mem- 
bers of the Elementary Club on January 
17. 





Professor Annie E. Moore was at 
Glens Falls, New York, January 9 to 
11 for conferences with Superintendent 
Miller and the elementary school teach- 
ers of the city. She visited all elementary 
schools in order to note certain types of 
work which have been in progress fol- 
lowing a similar engagement last year. 
At the dinner-conference for all the 
teachers of the city there was a large 
representation from the school board. 

Professor Lois C. Mossman spoke to 
the public health nurses of the Belle- 
vue-Yorkville 
January 16 relative to some of the prin- | 
ciples underlying good teaching. She 
spent part of the months of December 
and January in assisting in the evalua- 
tion of classroom instruction in the ele- 
mentary grades of some of the New 
Jersey public schools. This was in con- 
nection with the New Jersey state survey 
now in progress. 

Professor Mossman spoke January 28 
before the county teachers in Burlington 
County. The teachers were engaged in 
a study of the problem of lesson planning. 





The last volume of a set of professional 
works entitled “The Classroom Teacher” 
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and edited by Professor Hillegas has just 
come from the press. This volume, the 
thirteenth in the series, consists of a 
most comprehensive index to the subjects 
that have been treated in the other 
volumes. The completion of the set rep- 
resents the end of a task that was begun 
five years ago, and has brought in the 
services of a large number of prominent 
educators throughout the country. 


FOODS AND COOKERY 


Professor May B. Van Arsdale at- 
tended the meeting of the Department of 
Agriculture and Markets of New York 
in Albany, and also the annual meetings 
of the State Agricultural Society in 
January. 





Miss Anna Barrows is spending sev- 
eral weeks here as a special lecturer. 


FINE ARTS 


The Fine Arts staff met for dinner at 
the Faculty Club, January 17, and after- 
wards discussed matters relating to the 
policy of the department. 





Professor Sallie B. Tannahill is work- 
ing on the programs for the art sections 
of the Eastern Arts Association which 
meets in New York City the first week 
of April. 





During the Christmas recess the Little 
Theatre of San Antonio, Texas, invited 
Miss Belle Northrup to give a lecture 
to the members and subscribers on the 
subject of costuming and staging a play. 
Masks, lighting, costumes, and stage 
models were used in the demonstration. 
Miss Northrup also lectured before the 
Home Economics Club of the Univer- 
sity of Texas at Austin on “What Art 
Can Do for Us.” 


Miss Elise Ruffini gave a lecture on 
January 7 to the Pictorial Photograph- 
ers of America on modern painting. 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


Mrs. Boris Bogoslovsky addressed the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association of the 
Mamaroneck Public High School on 
“Progressive Education” January 7. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Professor Benjamin R. Andrews spoke 
at the New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York, February 12, on “The Fam- 
ily—A Social and a Business Partner- 
ship.” He also spoke in the evening 
before the Cornell Chapter of the Phi 
Delta Kappa on “Standards of Living of 
the Teacher.” 

Professor Andrews’ field course on 
English Standards of Living to be given 
in London and elsewhere in England 
during July is attracting considerable 
attention from home economics teachers. 
The party will sail on the Pennland 
June 22, landing in Plymouth, and will 
spend two and a half weeks in London 
with field trips to rural and industrial 
areas. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


News films are now being used in con- 
junction with newspapers and magazines 
at Horance Mann School to bring to 
pupils of all grades immediate and first- 
hand knowledge of current events. 

The films are scheduled to be shown 
to the whole school at its Tuesday morn- 
ing auditorium session. At the first 
presentation of such films Dr. R. G. 
Reynolds, principal of the school, said 
to the pupils: “The object of these pic- 
tures is not amusement. What you see 
in these pictures, will be, in many in- 
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stances, what your children and your 
grandchildren will read about in their 
history and social science texts.” Among 
the current event pictures shown were 
scenes of the Question Mark, the army 
plane that broke all records for sus- 
tained flight. 

All classes in the school, from ele- 
mentary through the girls high school, 
will be expected to discuss the events seen 
in the films. 

Professors at Teachers College who 
care little about ordinary motion picture 
dramas but who like news reels are plan- 
ning to attend the Horace Mann audi- 
torium sessions on Tuesday mornings at 
which the weekly films are displayed. 





More than one hundred questions sent 
in previously by parents were answered 
by principals and teachers of the Horace 
Mann Schools at the January meeting of 
the Parents Association. 

Psychological tests, coeducation, teach- 
ing of reading, elimination of exami- 
nations, home work, supervision, cor- 
rection of speech defects, a grading 
system, and pupil self-government were 
among the subjects discussed by Pro- 
fessor Rollo G. Reynolds, Professor 
C. C. Tillinghast, Miss Helen Atkinson, 
Miss Helen Cosgrove, Miss Edith Con- 
ard, Miss Agnes Burke, and Miss Eliza- 
beth Cummings. 

Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell, chairman of 
the program committee, was in charge 
of the meeting which was entitled, “Ask 
me another.” At the business meeting at 
which Mrs. Jesse F. Williams presided, 
Mrs. Elbert K. Fretwell was named 
third vice-president, and Mrs. William 
Rodgers recording secretary. 





Horace Mann School is not only in 
the news there days, but it is also in the 
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movies. A film, showing the First Grade 
Community at work, was exhibited 
throughout the country. An outstand- 
ing feature was the skill with which the 
five- and six-year-olds used the type- 
writer. 

How world codperation may be fur- 
thered through the League of Nations and 
other aegncies was explained by Pro- 
fessor Harry A. Overstreet at the 
January 22 assembly. Professor Over- 
street told the students of his interest in 
seeing the activities of the Horace Mann 
School portrayed in motion pictures. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS 


Professor Cora M. Winchell will give 
an extension course under the Univer- 
sity of Rochester on ten Saturdays during 
the Spring Session. The course is en- 
titled “Methods of Curriculum Reorgani- 
zation in Household Arts” and is a re- 
sponse to the needs of the teachers in 
home economics in Rochester who are 
revising the curriculum. 

A similar course, adapted to the needs 
of graduate students in residence, will be 
offered at Teachers College during the 
Spring and Summer session by Profes- 
sor Winchell. 

Professor Winchell spoke before the 
Connecticut Valley Home Economics 
Association on “Problems in Methods of 
Teaching Home Economics,” in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, February second. 





Mrs. Ellen B. McGowan spent a week- 
end in Elizabethton, Tennessee, recently, 
studying the process of making Bemberg 
silk in the new plant of the American 
Bemberg Association. 

She is serving on a committee under 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associ- 
ation, on washability of fabrics, and on 
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a sub-committee under the chairmanship 
of Mr. E. L. Greene of the National 
Better Business Bureau, to define wash- 
ability in practical terms for producer, 
retailer, and consumer of fabrics. 


LIBRARY EXHIBITS 


A number of library exhibits recently 
placed on the fifth floor of the Teachers 
College Library have attracted wide at- 
tention. 

Included were exhibits of several 
oficial French documents, dating from 
1792-1801, relating to army officers and 
hospitals, and lent to the library by Dr. 
David Eugene Smith. There were also 
original letters by Florence Nightingale. 

Other exhibits included children’s old 
and new books and magazines; ship 
models; blue prints; modern jackets for 
children’s books; and original drawings 
by James Dougherty for Miss Anne Car- 
roll Moore’s edition of Washington 
Irving’s “Knickerbocker’s History of 
New York.” 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


Professor S. R. Powers spoke at the 
annual conference on The Elementary 
School Curriculum conducted by the 
Teachers College of Indianapolis, Janu- 
ary 25 and 26, on the program of science 
teaching for the elementary grades and 
junior high school. He developed a pro- 
gram for an integrated course of study 
for elementary and secondary schools 
and considered these in relation to the 
program of teacher training. The lec- 
ture was followed by a general confer- 
ence, and as an outcome of this confer- 
ence a committee was appointed to work 
on the development of a course of study 
in science. 

Professor Powers spoke before the 


Journal Club of the State Teachers Col- 
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lege in Terre Haute, Indiana, January 
24. 


NORMAL SCHOOL EDUCATION 


Professor Edgar D. Randolph, of the 
University of Washington, died sud- 
denly December 28 at his home in 
Seattle. Dr. Randolph was associate in 
Normal School Education at Teachers 
College from 1920 to 1922. He was also 
a student in 1913-14, serving then as 
an assistant to Dr. Suzzallo. His doc- 
tor’s dissertation, “The Professional 
Treatment of Subject Matter,” was a 
contribution of outstanding significance, 
and has been largely responsible for what 
is perhaps the most promising contempo- 
rary development in the professional edu- 
cation of teachers. A man of scholarly 
instincts, meticulously careful in every 
detail of his work, he was at the same 
time one of the most likeable of men. 
His untimely death is lamented by a host 
of friends, including his former colleagues 
at Greeley and Seattle, his fellow stu- 
dents at Charleston and Columbia, and 
the men and women who knew him as a 
teacher. 





Professor William C. Bagley presented 
a “Prepared Discussion” of two papers 
at the meeting of the Municipal Teacher 
Training Section of the Department of 
Superintendence February 27 on “Policies 
Governing and Practices Relating to the 
Elimination of Students Who after Ad- 
mission to Municipal Teachers Colleges 
Give Evidence of Unfitness for a Career 
in Teaching.” 

He also spoke at the General Session 
February 28 on “Handicaps of Character 
Education in the United States.” 

Professor Bagley has accepted a place 
on the Committee of the National Society 
for the Study of Education which is to 
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prepare a yearbook on the Textbook. A 
meeting of this committee was held in 
Chicago January 26. 





Professor E. S. Evenden during the 
meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence at Cleveland attended a meet- 
ing of the Committee on Standards and 
Surveys of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges February 22. He also 
made an address at the Friday meeting 
of this association on “Predicted Changes 
in the Curricula of Teachers Colleges by 
1950 as shown by the Experiences of the 
Committee on Standards and Surveys.” 

He addressed a sectional meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence— 
for cities between 100,000 and 200,000— 
on “The Relation of Teachers’ Salaries 
to Teaching Service,” and spoke before 
the Supervisors of Student Teaching on 
the topic, “The Critic Teacher and the 
Professional Treatment of Subject-Mat- 
ter: A Challenge.” 





Professor Thomas Alexander attended 
a meeting of the Council of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, January 18. 





Reports of investigations by students 
and former students of this department 
were made before the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges by Dr. 
George W. Rosenlof, Director of 
Teacher Training for Nebraska, on 
“Standards for Teachers College Libra- 
ries’; Dr. A. Linscheid, President of 
the State Teachers College, Ada, Okla- 
homa, on “Methods of Improving Teach- 
ers College Faculties in Service”; and 
President H. A. Sprague of the State 
Teachers College, Montclair, New Jer- 
sey, on “Curricular Patterns for Teach- 
ers Colleges and Normal Schools.” 
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Miss M’Ledge Moffett, Dean of 
Women, State Teachers College, East 
Radford, Virginia, and this year as- 
sociate in Normal School Education, 
Teachers College, reported on a study 
of the leisure habits and social contacts 
of teachers college students before the 
Teachers College section of the Ameri- 
can Association of Deans of Women, 
meeting in connection with the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence in Cleveland. 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


The unveiling of a black and white 
silk emblem, gift of the Chinese Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion to Dr. William Heard Kilpatrick 
in commemoration of his lecture tour 
in the Orient in 1927, was held January 
15 in Philosophy Hall, Teachers Col- 
lege. Those participating in the cere- 
monies were members of the Chinese 
Educational Club of Teachers College, 
Dr. Kilpatrick, and Dean William F. 
Russell. 

The emblem is inscribed: “The teach- 
ings and thinking of a great master ex- 
tend endlessly.” 

Franklin Huang, president of the 
club, said: “Dr. Kilpatrick has done a 
wonderful work in education for China; 
and her educators, in appreciation of this, 
have tried to reward him—inadequately, 
of course—by giving him this emblem.” 

You-Kuang Chu, who served on the 
Chinese government entertainment com- 
mittee, recalled reminiscences of Dr. 
and Mrs. Kilpatrick’s visit. He spoke 
of the American educator’s visit to a 
famous Chinese Buddhist monk and of 
their hour’s discussion on Buddhist re- 
ligion and philosophy. “They talked of 
things as lifeless as the graves and me- 
morials of the seventy-two heroes of the 
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revolution of 1911, and as lively as a 
mass demonstration parade in front of 
the provincial headquarters.” In coming 
to China Dr. Kilpatrick made an in- 
valuable contribution to Chinese educa- 
tional thinking, Mr. Yuang added. “He 
more than any other gave to our teach- 
ers a keener insight into the teaching 
and learning process which is vital and 
educative. Our only regret was that he 
could not stay longer, but we hope that 
he and Mrs. Kilpatrick will visit China 
again, and perhaps he will teach in one of 
our government universities as Professor 
John Dewey did.” 

In responding Dr. Kilpatrick said that 
China to-day is the most interesting and 
significant spot in the whole world. 
Events there now, he pointed out, will 
probably have a farther-reaching his- 
torical significance than anything taking 
part anywhere else in the world. “Three 
things,” he concluded, “characterize 
China—love of learning, love of beauty 
and genuine courtesy.” 

Dean Russell, in behalf of Teachers 
College, accepted the gift and added that 
the College itself is honored when recog- 
nition comes to one of its faculty. 

Officers of the Chinese Educational 
Club of Teachers College are: Presi- 
dent, Franklin Huang; vice-president, 
Eleanor Thom; Chinese secretary, C. C. 
Hung; English secretary, ‘Theodore 
Chen; treasurer, Hattie Hee; auditor, 


Y. C. Shung. 





Professor Kilpatrick spent January 25 
in Ottawa, Canada, where he spoke to 
the city teachers on “How Shall We 
Conceive Educational Objectives” and 
“Behavior Problems.” 

In connection with his series of lec- 
tures in Grand Rapids, Michigan, Jan- 
urary 28-February 1, he gave two lec- 
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tures to the teachers of Royal Oak, 
Michigan, and vicinity, February 2. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Dr. Jesse F. Williams attended the 
Health and Physical Education section 
of the National Education Association 
meeting in Cleveland, February 20-27, 
at which he made an address on “Edu- 
cation of the Physical versus Education 
through the Physical.” He also ad- 
dressed the directors’ group of the 
Y. M. C. A. in New York City February 
15, and the National Council of the 
Y. M. C. A. February 20. His topic, 
in the first instance, was “Modern Tend- 
encies in Physical Education”; and in 
the second, “New Trends in Physical 
Education as Related to the Y. M. C. A.” 





The women of the Department of 
Physical Education have organized a club 
similar to the Pemicans, the men’s group. 
Like the Pemicans they plan to meet in- 
formally once a month for dinner and 
discussion. They are known as the 
Wopeteco Club which means, Women of 
Physical Education, Teachers College. 





In order that both faculty and students 
might have an opportunity to become bet- 
ter acquainted, two teas have been given 
by the faculty of the department of 
Physical Education at the home of Dr. 
and Mrs. Jesse F. Williams, one Janu- 
ary 18 and the other February 15. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Mr. John L. Sellman (Terre Haute, 
Ind.) was elected president of the Sec- 
ondary Club at its January meeting. 
Other officers chosen are: Miss Barbara 
Woodruff (Potsdam, N. Y.), vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Ruth G. Bramkamp (Ply- 
mouth, IIl.), secretary, and Mr. Felix 
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Rothschild (Kirksville, Missouri), treas- 
urer. 

Professor Isaac Kandel spoke on the 
progress of education in Europe, with 
particular emphasis on England, France, 
Germany, and Italy. 

Professor Franklin W. Johnson spoke 
at the commencement exercises of the 
Walton High School January 29. He 
addressed the students and teachers of 
the Newtown High School and the Wad- 
leigh High School for Girls in New 
York City in December. 

Professor Johnson also spent two days 
at the Bradford Academy and Junior 
College, Bradford, Massachusetts, where 
he made an official inspection for the 
National Association of Junior Colleges. 





Professor P. M. Symonds recently 
read a paper before Section Q of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, entitled “An Analysis 
of Tact.” At the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association he read a 
paper on “Relative Influence of Practice 
and Motivation in Learning.” The latter 
paper has been published in the January 
issue of the Journal of Educational 
Psychology. 

The tenth Camp Leadership Course, 
consisting of eight Monday evening 
meetings, will begin Monday, March 4. 
The first hour will consist of lectures 
for all members in Milbank chapel, fol- 
lowed by section discussion meetings for 
directors and special sectional activities 
for counselors in such activities as na- 
ture study, camp games, story-telling, 
dramatics, handcrafts, etc. 

Professor Elbert K. Fretwell is the 
director. He will be assisted by a group 
of specialists. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The Teachers College branch of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion met in the social parlors of Dodge 
Hall, January 14. 

The guests of honor were Dr. and 
Mrs. J. V. Hanna, Mr. and Mrs. S. H. 
Tulchin of New York City, and Mr, 
Walter Heller of Zurich, Switzerland. 
Dr. Hanna, who is on the faculty of 
Psychology at New York University, de- 
scribed informally the vocational guid- 
ance projects which are sponsored by the 
Kiwanis International Clubs. Dr. Hanna 
has been for several years chairman of 
the International Committee on Voca- 
tional Guidance. 

Mr. Tulchin, who is psychologist at 
the Institute for Child Guidance, de- 
scribed the work of the Institute, dwell- 
ing particularly on the need for voca- 
tional experts in such an organization. 

Mr. Heller described some of the 
methods by which vocational guidance 
is carried on in Switzerland, particularly 
the methods of occupational analysis em- 
ployed at the Psychotechnic Institute at 
Zurich. 

The president of the club announced 
that the invitation which the Teachers 
College Club had extended to the Phila- 
delphia and New York City branches of 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation to hold a regional conference on 
vocational guidance during the Easter 
holidays similar to that held last year, 
had been accepted. 





Professor Harry Dexter Kitson Janvu- 
ary 25 spoke on vocational guidance be- 
fore the Boys Work Secretaries of the 
Y. M. C. A. of Brooklyn and Queens. 
On February 28 he addressed the Par- 
ents Exposition of the United Parents 
Association at Grand Central Palace. 
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An interesting event of the past month 
was the conference concerning the rela- 
tions of Roman Catholics, Jews, and 
Protestants which was held in Earl Hall 
on January 30 and 31. Professor Kit- 
son presided at the session on Vocational 
Adjustment. 


At a joint meeting of a number of 
national organizations interested in per- 
sonnel work held in Cleveland, February 
23, Mr. Roy N. Anderson, assistant in 
Guidance and Personnel, reported the 
results of a Personnel Study of Wage- 
Earning Students in an Urban University. 





TEACHERS COLLEGE IN THE NEWS 


White Collars 


Before reading the following editorial 
from the Newark News (N. J.), it is 
suggested that readers refer to the Feb- 
ruary issue of the Teachers College 
Record, page 503, and read what Pro- 
fessor William C. Bagley had to say 
about “white collar” professions in an 
address reported by the New York Sun. 
With Professor Bagley’s point of view 
in mind, it is particularly interesting to 
read this editorial concerning Professor 


E. L. Thorndike. 


American youth hankering for white- 
collar jobs has come in for another of 
its periodical scoldings, this time from 
Dr. E. L. Thorndike of New York. 
Solving the problem of the misfit by plac- 
ing young men and women in positions to 
which they are best suited by ability was 
the subject before the department of vo- 
cational guidance and placement of the 
National Council of Jewish Women, at 
a meeting Dr. Thorndike addressed. 

The familiar story was told of the op- 
position of young people to factory work, 
a condition which is especially noticeable 
in New York, and of its effect in inter- 
fering with the balance of the social 
machine. In seeking to guide the varied 
abilities of youth along the most suitable 
channels, vocational work in a large 
city performs one of its most valuable 
ofices. When one suited best for man- 
ual employment is steered away from 
clerical or other work in the so-called 
white-collar class, he has been well served 
and so have the members of that division 


who are adapted to it by temperament 
and capacity. 

Referring to what has been done 
through vocational research to eliminate 
the misfit from industry, the speaker 
said: “It is well to tell a young man or 
woman exactly what his or her abilities 
are. Truth, like health, can be bought, 
and it will not be long before this fact 
is recognized.” 

Every city, town, and village has the 
preference of its youth for white-collar 
positions as a problem. Big cities, with 
the wider opportunities they offer, actu- 
ally or in general belief, are confronted 
with this condition to a greater degree. 
Everybody can’t sing first tenor in the 
choir, and the balance on business is not 
to be preserved if everybody insists on 
wearing a laundered collar. 


Intelligence Tests for Young Children 


How intelligence tests applied to young 
children tend to show that intelligence 
is as much the product of environment 
as of heredity, was stressed by Profes- 
sor Helen T. Woolley at a meeting of 
the Child Welfare League of America 
January 4. The New York Times in 
reporting her address said in part: 


Intelligence tests are now being ap- 
plied to children from 2 months to 11 
months old, and the results are tending to 
show that a child’s intelligence is as much 
the product of the opportunities for 
growth given a child in its environment 
as of its heredity, according to Dr. Helen 
T. Woolley, director of the Institute of 
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Child Welfare Research at Teachers Col- 
lege and Columbia University, and head 
of the Speyer School. She spoke last 
night at the Hotel McAlpin at a dinner 
meeting of the Eastern regional con- 
ference of the Child Welfare League of 
America, in session yesterday and to- 
day at the Russell Sage Foundation and 
the New York School of Social Work. 

At one time, Dr. Woolley said, it 
was considered ridiculous to apply these 
tests to adolescent children 14 years old 
because it was thought they were too 
young for the tests to give any sign of 
their future capabilities. 

She said that the tests were being con- 
ducted by Dr. and Mrs. Karl Buhler of 
Vienna, and that work on a wide range of 
children showed that while at the age of 
2 and 3 months, no differences were ap- 
parent between “institutional children” 
and children from superior homes, 
marked differences began to show at the 
age of 4 months. At 1 year, she said, the 
children that had a better intellectual 
inheritance were a whole month ahead. 

But then, she asserted, the Buhlers 
took the rank and file of the babies from 
the orphanages and institutions and put 
them for about six weeks under condi- 
tions more favorable to the development 
of their mentality and at the end of that 
time they were at the superior test level. 
Dr. Woolley said that she herself got 
the same results at the school of which 
she is the head, and found that the in- 
telligence level rose after a period of 
attendance. This shows, she said, that 
capacity for mental growth is partly an 
inherited quality and partly the chance 
to acquire, supplied by the proper stimuli. 

A big field for parental education, she 
said, will be to teach the mother that 
there are many things in the home itself 
to stimulate mental growth if she knows 
how to use them. Common tools she 
mentioned as a good example and told 
of the mother of a two-year-old, “the age 
at which they love to pound,” who gave 
her son a hammer and nails, and big bars 
of laundry soap to pound them into. 

“That,” she said, “is distinctly good 
education, for we all have to use hammers 
sooner or later, and meanwhile the child 
is learning motor coérdination.” 
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Human—All Too Human— 
Loquacity ! 


Late in 1928 newspapers carried a 
story based on a Teachers College dis- 
sertation by Claire Turner Zyve concern- 
ing the loquacity of boys and girls. The 
newspapers made it appear that the out- 
standing finding of the dissertation was 
that girls talk more than boys. A syn- 
dicated editorial speaking of this fact 
stated, “almost any husband, or any 
father of daughters, or any brother of 
sisters, will say that he could have told 
the investigator that without all the spe- 
cial research.” 

Mrs. Zyve’s protest that her disserta- 
tion was misinterpreted brought forth 
in the New York Evening World, De- 
cember 24, the following comment: 


After widely printed news reports that, 
as the result of experiments by Claire 
Turner Zyve of Teachers College, little 
girls are found to outtalk little boys, we 
wrote a piece in the column to the effect 
that the discrepancy didn’t hold after the 
children were grown-up—that men and 
women are equally gabby. 

So are boys and girls, in spontaneous 
conversation, Mrs. Zyve now explains. 
She writes: 

“May I take the liberty of pointing 
out the actual conclusions at which I 
arrived as a result of my three months’ 
observation of these children? The 
newspapers have made a point of the 
fact that the study showed the hopeless 
loquacity of girls, whereas in actuality, 
though the boys talked only half as much 
as the girls did at first, by the end of 
the three months the boys were not only 
doing their full share of talking but 
seemed to have established firmly their 
position of equality.” (Italics ours.) 

“The point of the study was to find a 
means by which boys could be led to talk 
as much as the girls. We found that by 
letting children instead of teachers con- 
trol the free conversation time this bal- 
ance was brought about.” 
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In short, leave nature to take its course 
and tongues both male and female go 
on forever—as we've always, to our sor- 
row, found to be the case. 


Personality—A Birthday Gift 


Probably no person in America knows 
more about the various types of educa- 
tional positions and the sort of persons 
required to fill those positions than Miss 
Isabelle Pratt, who for many years has 
been in the Bureau of Educational Serv- 
ice at Teachers College. Some of the 
observations Miss Pratt is able to make 
out of her long and wide experience are 
contained in this article which appeared 
in the New York Sun December 12: 


The young woman who would win suc- 
cess in business or professional life or 
obtain a position carrying with it worth- 
while influence and salary must possess 
that elusive thing known as personality. 
This is what employers are demanding to- 
day above every other form of equip- 
ment, according to Miss Isabelle Pratt, 
recorder of Teachers College, whose ex- 
perience of thirty years in finding posi- 
tions for graduates of that institution 
has given her an almost uncanny knowl- 
edge of spotting the right person for the 
right place when vacancies are reported 
to her office. 

One thousand young men and women 
come every year to Miss Pratt for in- 
spection and for most of them she ob- 
tains a position in which they find and 
give satisfaction. “I want some one with 
personality,” is the injunction, Miss Pratt 
says, that she receives with almost every 
letter sent her asking for a graduate to 
fill a given position. 

Whether the request comes from a 
business house seeking a_ technically 
equipped young person to serve as ex- 
pert in some one of its processes or ac- 
tivities or from a college in China that 
wants a professor of English, it is the 
same. Both the business manager and 
the college head, Miss Pratt points out, 
are more than likely to stipulate that the 
appointee must be blessed with a goodly 
share of personality. 
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“And how,” Miss Pratt was asked, 
“can you discover this endowment in a 
person and if one hasn’t it can it be cul- 
tivated?” 

“Personality,” she replied, “is a birth- 
day gift. But it can be acquired through 
study, cultivation, and adaptation. I find 
that many young people have tact with- 
out having personality, but tact is a good 
second. Again, one may have person- 
ality and little tact. We are all ac- 
quainted with the person of thoroughly 
selfish character who has great person- 
ality, without the least tact, who goes 
ahead roughshod. Such persons do not 
fit well into the positions that are offered 
here. We do not recommend them.” 

One of the things that go to make up 
personality, Miss Pratt’s experience has 
shown, is a sympathetic understanding 
of human nature. This is a sort of 
foundation stone. A complete knowledge 
of a given situation is also an asset. 

“A good sifting point for the inexperi- 
enced beginner,” Miss Pratt has found, 
“is the knowledge of what sort of place 
he has made for himself in the student 
body. If he has been tested in his activi- 
ties there, and there are good reports to 
that effect, I should not hesitate to send 
such a person to a position demanding 
personality even without experience,” she 
said. 

It would probably be difficult to find 
in Greater New York any other woman 
having friends in as many quarters of 
the globe as Miss Pratt. She has acted 
as liaison officer between Teachers Col- 
lege graduates and the vacant job not 
only in all parts of the United States, but 
in far-away lands and continents. She 
is fond of saying, “The sun never sets 
on our graduates.” 

These graduates have gone to India, 


South Africa, Greece, Newfoundland, 
Labrador, Honolulu, the Philippines, 


Brazil, Peru, Chile, Panama, Mexico, 
Guatemala, Cuba, Porto Rico, France 
and Scandinavia. There is always some 
graduate of Teachers College in Con- 
stantinople in the Girls College there. 
The United States Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics has a large staff of experts from 
Teachers College and a number of grad- 
uates went to Germany and Austria to 
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help in reconstruction efforts after the 
war. 

Miss Pratt began her work at the col- 
lege in 1898 as secretary to the elder 
Dean Russell. Gradually she assumed 
the duties of what to-day is known as the 
Bureau of Educational Service. 

A large proportion of the graduates 
whom Miss Pratt has sent to the ends 
of the earth have gone to fill teaching 
positions or positions as school or col- 
lege administrators, since the training ot 
teachers is the primary function of 
Teachers College. Miss Pratt notes that 
there is a difference in the type of teacher 
now demanded for foreign work in mis- 
sion schools. Teachers are wanted now 
who will convert the heathen by exam- 
ple rather than by preaching at them. 

Miss Pratt is a New Yorker born and 
bred. She grew up in her family home 
just off lower Fifth avenue, and the 
history of old New York is something 
she knows by inheritance. 


Like What You Like in Music, 
Says Professor Dykema 


Persons who are worried because they 
don’t enjoy many of the so-called finer 
symphonies and comparable works in 
music may well dismiss their fears, ac- 
cording to Professor Peter Dykema, 
speaking in Bangor, Me., recently. Pro- 
fessor Dykema as reported by the Bangor 
Commercial said: 


Let him who would gain more from 
music remember two precepts. First, he 
must be honest and sincere. Let him 
like what he likes to-day and be en- 
thusiastic about it, knowing that as he 
grows his taste will grow, and that so 
great is the power of music that any- 
one who puts himself in touch with it will 
inevitably grow to like finer things. Sec- 
ond, let him realize that all apprecia- 
tion and growth in music must be based 
upon participation and participation 
through effort. The mind, the spirit, 
must be active. One must constantly, 


while never losing enjoyment, seek al- 
ways to find this enjoyment in that which 
is better and better. 


Theodore Roose- 
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velt said, “Let the love of literature, 
sculpture and painting, and, above ll, 
music enter into your lives.” Thus shall 
we realize the truth of the oft-quoted 
saying, “Music is God’s greatest gift to 
man.” 


Practical Arts Students Go Into 
Business and Industry 


“Somewhere in the invisible regions 
of departments devoted to ready-to-wear 
clothing, fabrics, accessories, millinery, 
or fashion,” remarked the New York 
Sun in a recent issue, “is to be found a 
highly trained woman equipped to throw 
light on any perplexing problem of dress 
or household furnishing.” 

Many of these women, the Sun added, 
come from Teachers College. Continu- 
ing, it said: 


Miss Mary Evans, instructor in house- 
hold arts at Teachers College, believes 
that the work these young women are 
doing is as truly educational as though 
they were teaching in classrooms. They 
are giving a genuine scientific service 
both to the firms employing them and to 
the general public who are beneficiaries 
from the college training received. It 
is only in the last three or four years, 
Miss Evans says, that calls have come 
to the college for textile experts to go 
to the aid of business and industrial con- 
cerns, but the demand is rapidly growing. 

Textile experts, Miss Evans points out, 
are also becoming important factors in 
other lines of business. “One of our 
graduates,” she says, “is designing aprons 
for a manufacturer of aprons. She has 
been up here to study our costume plates, 
has looked over lovely peasant aprons 
of many nations and her designs are 
charming.” 

Another recent graduate is making up 
designs for a firm manufacturing bias 
tape. She is doing a “really remarkable 
piece of work,” Miss Evans says. In 
other words, she is making an art of the 
use of bias binding. 

Another textile expert is testing fab- 
rics of various sorts in order to estab- 
lish correct laundering procedure for a 
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firm of soap manufacturers. One grad- 
uate is with a silk maker and it is her 
work to show retail buyers how to dis- 
play the product of her firm to the best 
advantage. Still another is employed by 
a manufacturer of dyes and she gives ad- 
vice to housewives on how to renovate 
faded cretonnes or tone down those hav- 
ing too crude colors. 

One textile expert has become what 
is known as a comparative shopper. This 
means that she makes trips to stores 
other than the one employing her to see 
whether the goods being sold are better 
or of less value than the goods offered 
on the counters of her own firm. The 
sewing machine industry has claimed one 
graduate to act as general inspector to 
its demonstrators, and a leading whole- 
sale millinery house has secured another 
as its head designer. 

Beyond this, textile experts are to be 
found on staffs of home and fashion 
magazines and as publicists for various 
firms. Miss Evans herself is the author 
of many illuminating articles designed to 
help the home dressmaker. 


Continuing in a second article in its 
series of “Women in Business” the Sun 
quoted from Professor May Van Arsdale 
of the department of Home Economics: 
“College trained women with their high 
standards, with their knowledge of 
nutrition values and diet, and ability to 
carry on independent research are mak- 
ing it possible for business to serve the 
housewife more intelligently.” The 
Sun referred to a number of former 
Teachers College students now in busi- 
ness : 


Miss Ruth Atwater advises a national 
group of canneries. Marye Dahnke is 
expert and publicist for a firm putting 
out a famous brand of cheese and her 
booklets make one’s mouth water for 
that particular brand. Marjorie Hesel- 
tine tells housekeepers what the food 
values of grapefruit, cocoanut and dates 
are and how these fit into proper diet for 
children’s lunches. Mary Barber, sister 
of the Sun’s food expert, is spreading the 
knowledge of food values among home- 


makers all over the United States in the 
interests of a leading cereal packer. 

If one may draw a conclusion from 
these examples, it is that the woman who 
wishes to give specialized service in any 
of the industries where the point of view 
of the home expert is needed is quite 
sure to find a good job and a good salary 
— for her as soon as she can qualify 

or it. 

Miss Dorothy E. Shank, formerly on 
the staff of Teachers College, teaching 
experimental cooking, carried on a series 
of experiments there in cooking at dif- 
ferent oven temperatures. Her work 
achieved such interesting results that 
she was sought out by a nationally known 
manufacturer of ranges and asked to 
become the company’s expert in oven 
regulation. That is why the American 
housewives can now secure a certain 
make of cooking range having oven regu- 
lators that make successful baking no 
longer a gamble or a matter of long ex- 
perience as it used to be. 

Miss Margaret Kingsley, another 
graduate of Teachers College, is now 
consultant for a bureau specializing in 
household refrigeration with ice. She 
can tell the housekeeper how much ice 
is needed for any given refrigerating 
space, how it should be used, how econ- 
omies in its use can be made. And on 
the other hand she tells the makers of 
refrigerators what the practical house- 
wife wants in refrigerator types. Martha 
Larter heads the household service de- 
partment of one of the largest American 
manufacturers of high-grade soaps and 
dental cream. Elizabeth Guilford is in 
charge of a program of health education 
for one of the big insurance companies. 


War Expenditures Vastly Exceed 
Those for Education 


Recent addresses of Professor George 
D. Strayer on the subject of school 
finance have impressed the North West- 
ern Chronicle of Milwaukee. Comment- 
ing on Professor Strayer’s points, the 
Chronicle December 29 said editorially: 


Professor Strayer points out that the 
outlay for public education in this coun- 
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try has now reached the immense sum 
of two billions per year. This represents 
an increase of 230 per cent within the 
past eighteen years, and when allowance 
is made for the diminished purchasing 
power of the dollar and the growth of 
population, the increase still amounts to 
180 per cent. 

Professor Strayer does not share the 
opinion of some students of school finance 
that per capita educational expenditures 
have about reached the maximum which 
can be attained without risking state and 
municipal bankruptcy. In spite of its 
rapid expansion, the outlay for educa- 
tion still consumes only about 2% per 
cent of the national income, and since it 
tends directly to increase this income it 
should be regarded as a productive in- 
vestment whose returns will far exceed 
the cost. 

While our school bills have grown 
rapidly in the last decade, our war bills 
are still much larger. The amount car- 
ried in the Federal budget for the cur- 
rent fiscal year to pay for past wars and 
to prepare for future wars exceeds the 
total expenditure for public education by 
25 per cent. 


The American Federation of Labor 
Disapproves Dr. Dewey’s Views 
on Russia 
Decided disapproval of views on Rus- 
sion education held by Professor John 
Dewey was expressed at the recent New 
Orleans meeting of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. The “attack” on Pro- 
fessor Dewey prompted the Waterbury 
(Conn.) Republican, in its issue of De- 

cember 23, to say editorially: 


What are the Dr. 


terrible things 


Dewey has been saying that have so 
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alarmed the nervous president of the 
A. F. of L.? A report of an address 
that he recently made at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, may give us 
an inkling of them. Speaking of educa- 
tion in Russia he pointed out that the 
Russians are engaged in educational ex- 
perimentation that the world would do 
well to watch. They are making particu- 
lar progress in the experimental school, 
he said, because the government is taking 
part, is studying new methods developed 
and when they have proved themselves 
is incorporating them in the whole school 
system. “I feel certain,” he concluded, 
“that educational and intellectual better- 
ment would come from closer contact be- 
tween teachers and educators not only of 
the United States and Russia but of other 
European countries as well.” 

If that is communist propaganda the 
A. F. of L. must make the most of it. 
Nobody else—unless it be the D. A. R.— 
will so consider it. All who have any 
familiarity with the progress of Russia 
in the last 10 years know that the Soviet 
government has done an extraordinary 
work in the field of education. Starting 
at the beginning—for the Czar’s govern- 
ment kept the mass of the people in 
illiteracy and ignorance—the government 
has built up a vast educational system 
for children and adults, with curricula 
based upon the productive activity of 
mankind, and its various forms of or- 
ganization. In other words, the system 
rests upon an extension and development 
of the American “project method.” Rus- 
sian education is no doubt designed and 
controlled to buttress the communist ex- 
periment, but that does not mean that 
the methods employed are not of great 
significance to education the world over. 
Dr. Dewey, in directing attention to 
them, is merely performing the duty of an 
unprejudiced educator. 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS 


President: Mr. Frank Picke ut, Superintendent of Schools, Montclair, N. J. 

First Vice-President: Dr. Fannig W. Dunn, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College. 

Second Vice-President: Dr. Brsstz Lez Gampritt, Associate Professor of 
Elementary Education, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Recording Secretary: Miss Mary Lewis, Teacher in Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College, New York City. 

Corresponding Secretary: Miss KatHertne I. SHerwin, Executive Secretary 
of Student Organizations, Teachers College. 

Treasurer: Dr. R. G. Reyno tps, Principal of Horace Mann School, Teachers 
College. 

Members-at-Large: Mr. Frank Morgy, Supervising Principal of Schools, 
Camp Hill, Pa. 
Miss Errizg Taytor, Professor of Psychiatric Nursing, School of Nursing, 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Marion SHERIDAN, 711 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Alumni Trustees: 
Miss Mercy J. Haygs, 301 American State Bank Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Dean M. G. Negatgz, School of Education, University of Missouri, Colum- 

bia, Mo. 


Alumni Office: Russell Hall, Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York City. 


Address all communications to Katherine I. Sherwin, 
Corresponding Secretary, Teachers College, New York City. 


SECRETARY-TREASURERS OF TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUBS 


Arrica—SoutH Arrica CLUB ArIZONA—STATE CLUB 
Dr. E. G. Malherbe Miss Minnie Porter 
University of Cape Town ed ogg Education 
Cape Town, South Africa — a 
ARKANSAS—STATE CLUB 
ALABAMA—STATE CLUB 


Mr. H. G. Hotz 
University of Arkansas 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


Miss Agnes Harris 
Auburn, Ala. 
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CALIFORNIA—SOUTHERN CLUB 
Miss Lela W. Aultman 
6811 Leland Way 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Cuina—East CuHina Cius 
Mrs. Nita M. Stallings 
Soochow, Ku, China 

ConnecTicuT—New Haven CLus 
Miss Frances Terrill 
100 Whalley Avenue 
New Haven, Conn. 

ConNECTICUT—STATE CLUB 
Mrs. A. W. Jennings 
State Normal School 
New Haven, Conn. 

Grorcia—ATLANTA CLUB 
Miss Isabel Dew 
Head, Mathematics Department 
Fulton High School 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Gerorci1a—StTaTE CLus 
Miss Leila Bunce 
Director, Home Economics 
Fulton High School 
Atlanta, Ga. 

INDIANA—SoUTH BEND CLuB 
Miss Mamie E. Kerner 
115 North William Street 
South Bend, Ind. 

INDIANA—STATE CLUB 
Miss Margaret Gillum 
State College for Teachers 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Kansas—WICHITA CLUB 
Miss Christina Rosendale 
Wichita High School 
Wichita, Kan. 

LovuIsiANA—STATE CLUB 
Prof. Homer L. Garrett 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, La. 

MaIne—StaTe CLus 
Mr. Frank D. Rowe 
Supt. of Schools 
Warren, Me. 


MaryLanp—SraTe CLus 
Miss Edna M. Marshall 
Director of Training 
Maryland State Normal School 
Salisbury, Md. 


MicHIGAN—ANN ArzBor CLUB 
Secretaries 
Mrs. Clifford Woody 
1607 Granger 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
and 
Miss Mildred Robinson 
State Teachers College 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


MiIcHIGAN—BaTTLe Creek CLUB 
Mrs. D. R. Dudley 
Asst. Superintendent of Schools 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Micuican—Dertroit Cius 
Recording Secretary 
Miss Zaide L. Voorheis 
Northern High School 
Detroit, Mich. 
Treasurer 
Miss Jessie Wedin 
Detroit, Mich. 


MicHIGAN—GrRAND Rapips CLus 
Miss Marie de Dreu 
229 Sweet Street, N. E. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MIcHIGAN—NorRTHERN MICHIGAN 
CLus 
Mr. Sidney Herring 
401 Front Street 
Marquette, Mich. 


MINNESOTA—STATE CLUB 
Miss Anna Sand 
Principal Thos. Lowry School 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


MissIssipPI—STATE CLUB 
Mr. Joseph E. Gibson 
McComb, Miss. 
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Missouri—Kansas City CLus 
Miss Madeleine Farley 
805 East 30th St. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Missouri—Sr. Louis CLus 
Mr. H P. Stellwagen 
Board of Education 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Missouri—StaTe Cius 
Miss Clara Evans 
E. C. White School 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Nsw YorK—Burrato Cius 
Miss Agnes McCarthy 
Technical High School 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


NortH CaroLina—STaTg CLuB 
Mr. L. R. Johnson 
111 Steele Street 
High Point, N. C. 


On1o—Axkron CLus 
Miss Clara Barker 


614 West Market Street 
Akron, O. 


Oxn10—ATHENS CLUB 
Mrs. E. B. Smith 
University of Ohio 
Athens, O. 


Oxn1o—CIncINNATI CLUB 
Mr. E. D. Roberts 
Asst. Superintendent of Schools 
Cincinnati, O. 


Oxn10—CLEVELAND CLUB 
Secretary 
Miss Liva Biszantz 
1131 Clifton Blvd. 
Cleveland, O. 
Treasurer 
Mr. Robert H. Owens 
Collinwood High School 
Cleveland, O. 
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Oxn10o—Kent Cus 
Miss Isabelle Hazen 
Franklin Apartments 
Kent, O. 


Oxu10—To.tepo Cius 
Miss Grace Gordon 
Riverside School 
Toledo, O. 


OKLAHOMA—STATE CLUB 
Miss Lucy Helen Meacham 
Director of Grades 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


PEN NSYLVANIA—HarrisBURG CLUB 
Miss Anna P. Harris 
1009 N. 16th Street 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA—PHILADELPHIA CLUB 
Miss Florence Turner 
Drexel Institute 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Mr. Gabino Tabufiar 
Bureau of Education 
Division of Bataugas, P. I. 


Texas—State Cius 
Miss Clara Mays, Librarian 
Mark Twain Junior School 
San Antonio, Texas 


VERMONT—STATE CLUB 
Miss Mary B. Sullivan 
Normal School 
Castleton, Vt. 


VirGINIA—STATE CLUB 
Mr. C. B. Givens 
4010 West Street 
Richmond, Va. 


Wisconsin—StTaTe Cius 
Miss Josephine Maloney 
2914 Cedar Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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PRESIDENTS OF CLASSES 


CLass oF 1916 
Miss Mildred Memory 
1 Kermit Road 
Maplewood, N. J. 


CLASS OF 1917 
Mrs. Hazen Hoyt 
3558 65th Street 
Woodside, L. I. 


Cass or 1918 
Mrs. Louise Holbrook Baldwin 
1669 Columbia Road 
Washington, D. C. 


CLASS OF 1919 
Mrs. Joseph M. Couse 
1203 Jeffrey Street 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


CLASS OF 1920 
Miss Ruth Taft 
294 Macon Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CLASS OF 1921 
Miss Margaret Briggs 
1505 Jefferson Avenue 
Scranton, Pa. 
CLASS OF 1922 
Miss Eva Wagner 
Lincoln School 
425 West 123rd Street 
New York City 
CLASS OF 1923 
Miss Grace Ely 
6 Kendall Green 
Washington, D. C. 
CLASS OF 1924 
Miss Sallie Serson 
34th and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
CLASS OF 1925 
Miss Helen Warren 
The Garrison Forest School 
Green Spring Valley 
Garrison, Md. 


CLASS OF 1926 
Miss Yvonne Fassler 
542 Second Avenue 
Pelham, N. Y. 





TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB OF TEXAS 


Students and ex-students of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, met at 
dinner Thursday evening, Thanksgiving 
Day, in the Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, 
Texas, for the purpose of organizing a 
new Texas Club. 

Miss Elma Neal, director of elemen- 
tary education, San Antonio, presided 
over the dinner and presented to the 
group the plan of organization. Consti- 
tution and by-laws were read and the 


committee on nominations made its re- 
port, nominating for president Mr. S. O. 
Smith, superintendent of city schools, 
Mineral Wells, Tex.; vice-president, 
Miss Pearle Tallman, M. A. ’28, as- 
sistant director of high schools, Hous- 
ton, Tex.; secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Clara Mays, librarian, Mark ‘Twain 
Junior School, San Antonio, Tex. These 
were duly elected. 

Following the election of officers Miss 


[Continued on page 534) 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS MARCH, 1929 


Biographical Sketches of Candidates 


The following persons have been nom- 
inated for the positions indicated on the 
accompanying ballot: 


VELDA C. BAMESBERGER 


A.B. University of Illinois, 1918; M.A. 
University of Illinois, 1919; Ph.D., Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1928. 

Research assistant, University of Illinois, 
1918-1920; director of research and super- 
vision, public schools, Okmulgee, Okla., 
1920-1925; director of instruction and cur- 
riculum, public schools, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., 1925-1927; director of elementary 
education, public schools, Toledo, O., 1928-. 


CLYDE R. MILLER 

A.B. Ohio State University, 1911. 

Teacher, high school, Mt. Vernon, O., 
1911-1912; on the staff of The Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, 1917; director of publica- 
tions, public schools, Cleveland, O., 1920- 
1928; instructor, Ohio State University, 
1925-1928; adviser, Western Reserve Acad- 
emy, Hudson, O., 1925-; occasional lecturer 
in summer sessions, Harvard, Teachers 
College, University of Michigan, Ohio 
State University, 1924-1928; instructor, 
Western Reserve University, 1926-1928; di- 
rector, Bureau of Educational Service, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1928-. 


J. CAYCE MORRISON 


A.B. Valparaiso University, 1912; M.A. 
and Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1916, 1922. 

Teacher, one-room school, Fayette Coun- 
ty, Ill., 1904-07; principal, high school, 
Morocco, Ind., 1909-11; principal, public 
school, Ramsey, Ill, 1912-14; supervising 
principal, public schools, Chatham, N. J., 
1915-17; supervising principal, public 
school, Leonia, N. J., 1917-19; assistant 
supervisor of practice teaching, Teachers 
College, 1917-19; instructor, State Summer 
School for Teachers, Newton, N. J., sum- 
mers, 1917, 1918; assistant in supervision, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
summer sessions, 1919, 1920; specialist in 
educational measurements, State Education 
Department, Albany, N. Y., 1920-23; pro- 
fessor of school administration, State Col- 
lege for Teachers, Albany, N. Y., summer 
sessions, 1921, 1922; professor of school 
administration, Ohio State University, 1923- 


{See next page] 


c----------------- 


ALUMNI BALLOT 


It Is Your Privilege and Duty to Vote 
for Officers of the Alumni Association 


Officers are elected for two years be- 
ginning March 1, 1929. 


PRESIDENT 
() J. Cayce Morrison 
C) Frank Pickell 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
C] Velda Bamesberger 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


TREASURER 
[) Clyde R. Miller 


Mark an X in square to the left of 
your choice for each office. Vote for 
only one person under each office. Tear 
out this page and mail it to the Cor- 
responding Secretary, Alumni Associa- 
tion, 525 West r2oth Street, New York 
City. 


Ballots must be received at New York 
by March 25. 


Only members of the Alumni Associa- 
tion whose dues for the current year are 
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1926; assistant commissioner for elemen- 
tary education, New York State Depart- 
ment of Education, Albany, N. Y., 1926-. 


FRANK PICKELL 


A.B. Indiana University, 1909; A.M. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1917. 

Teacher, rural school, 1905-06; principal, 
township high school, Wheatland, Ind., 
1906-08; assistant principal, high school, 
Evansville, Ind., 1909-13; principal, high 
school, Richmond, Ind., 1913-17; principal, 
high school, Lincoln, Neb. 1917-20; assist- 
ant superintendent of schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio, 1920-23; superintendent of schools, 
Montclair, N. J., 1923-. 

Visiting instructor at Teachers College, 
summer 1920; at University of Michigan, 
summers 1922 and 1923; at Colorado State 
Teachers College, summer 1924; and at 
New York University during the academic 
years 1925-26 and 1926-27. 


KATHERINE I. SHERWIN 


B.S. Teachers College, 1919. 

Assistant in department of physical 
education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1919-20; instructor in physical 
education, State Normal School, Mount 
Pleasant, Mich., 1920-22; instructor in phys- 
ical education, Mary Lyon School, Swarth- 
more, Pa., 1922-23; assistant to director, 
Bureau of Educational Service, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1923-25; 
executive secretary, Student Organizations 
and corresponding secretary, Alumni As- 
sociation, Teachers College, 1925-. 





[Continued from page 632] 


Pauline Murrah, M. A. ’26, San An- 
tonio, Tex., proposed a toast to Teachers 
College. Mr. Rush Caldwell, the newly 
elected president of the Texas State 
Teachers Association, replied by stating 
what Teachers College had done for 
him; Miss Pinkston gave her impression 
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of Teachers College, and Superintendent 
Hughey of El Paso expressed his ap- 
preciation of Teachers College for the 
“fine spirit and warmth” that pervades 
the El Paso school system brought there 
by the presence of Teachers College 
trained teachers. 

Dr. R. G. Reynolds of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, the principal 
speaker of the evening, gave evidence 
of the widespread influence exerted by 
Teachers College through the number of 
teachers who go out from there to fill 
positions in many parts of the world. In 
Panama and Alaska, while observing 
work in the classroom, he found that 
the teachers had received their training 
in Teachers College and were using the 
methods taught there. 

Plans for the coming year for the 
Texas Club are to bring into it all of the 
people of Texas who have attended 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

It is the wish of the present members 
of the club to have the Teachers College 
dinner an important feature of the an- 
nual meeting of the Texas State Teach- 
ers Association and each year to make it 
bigger and better than the year before. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB 
OF GRAND RAPIDS 


The Grand Rapids Chapter of the 
Teachers College Alumni Association 
held a meeting January 14, 1929, at 
which the following officers were elected: 
Miss Georgia Worfel, President; Miss 
Ida Crego, Vice-President; Miss Marie 
de Dreu, Secretary and Treasurer. 





